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LAST WORDS, 


fy HE next day, Tuesday, I was very busy, hurrying forward to get 

down to Clapham in time for dinner inthe evening. Lennard’s 
report in the morning had been that Captain Heriot was no worse, 
and that Mr. Purfleet, who had paid him an early visit, said there 
might be no change for a week or more. 

In the afternoon I received a brief note from Mr. Sergeant Stilling- 
far, asking me to be in Russell Square the following morning by 
eight o’clock : he wished to see me very particularly. 

Knowing that when he named any special hour he meant it, and 
that he expected everyone who had dealings with him to be as 
punctual as himself, I came up to town on the Wednesday morning, 
and was at his house a few minutes before eight o’clock. The 
Sergeant was just sitting down to breakfast. 

“ Will you take some, Charles ?” he asked. 

“No, thank you, uncle. I have just come up from Clapham, and 
breakfasted before starting.” 

“ How is Mrs. Brightman going on?” 

“ Quite well, thank you. It will be a long job, the doctors say, 
from something unusual connected with the fracture, but nothing 
dangerous.” 

“Sit down, Charles,” he said. ‘“ And tell me at once, is Captain 
Heriot,” lowering his voice, “in a state to be got away ?” 

The words did not surprise me. ‘The whole night it had been in 
my mind that the Serjeant’s mandate concerned Tom Heriot. 

“No; it would be impossible,” I answered. ‘He has to be 
moved gently, from bed to sofa, and can only walk, if he attempts it 
at all, by being helped on both sides. Three or four days ago, a 
vessel on the lungs broke; any undue exertion would at once be 
fatal,” 
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“Then, do I understand you, that he is actually dying ?” 

“ Undoubtedly he is, sir. I was with him on Monday night, and 
saw in his face the grey hue which is the precursor of death. I am 
sure I was not mistaken. He a 

“That peculiar hue can never be mistaken by those who have 
learnt from sad experience,” he interrupted dreamily. 

“ He may linger on a few days, even a week or so, I believe the 
doctor thinks, but death is certainly on its road; and he must die 
where he is, Uncle Stillingfar. He cannot be again moved.” 

The Sergeant sat silent for a few moments. ‘It is very unfortu- 
nate, Charles,” he resumed. ‘Could he have been got away it 
would be better for him, better for you all. Though, in truth, it is 
not I who ought to suggest it, as you well know ; but sometimes one’s 
private and public duties oppose each other.” 

‘“‘ Have you heard anything, uncle ?” 

**T have heard from a sure source that the authorities know that 
Captain Heriot is in London, They know it positively: but not, 
I think, where he is concealed. The search for him will now com- 
mence in earnest.” 

“Tt is, indeed, unfortunate. I have been hoping he would be left 
to die in peace, One thing is certain ; if the police find him they 
can only let him remain where he is. ‘They cannot remove him.” 

“Then nothing can be done: things must take their course,” 
sighed the Sergeant. ‘You must take precautions yourself, Charles. 
Most probably the movements of those connected with him will now 
be watched, in the hope that they may afford a clue to his hiding 
place.” 

*‘T cannot abandon him, Uncle Stillingfar. I must see him to the 
end. We have been as brothers, you know. He wants to see 
Blanche, and I have written about it to Lord Level.” 

‘Well, well, I cannot advise; I wish I could,” he replied. “ But 
I thought it my duty to let you know this.” 

“ A few days will, in any case, see the ending,” I whispered as I 
bade him good-bye. ‘“ Thank you for all your sympathy, uncle.” 

‘““ My boy, there is One above,” raising his hand reverently, “ who 
has more pity for us than we have for one another. He can keep 
him in peace yet. Don’t forget that, Charles.” 

To my office then, and the morning letters. Amidst them lay 
Lord Level’s answer. Some of its contents surprised me. 


‘‘ Marshdale House, Tuesday Evening. 


“Dear CHARLES,—If you like to undertake the arrangement of 
the visit you propose, do so. I have no objection. For some little 
time now I have thought it might be better that my wife should 
know the truth. You see she is, and has been, liable to hear it at 
any moment through some untoward revelation, for which she would 
not be prepared; and the care I have taken to avoid this has not 
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only been sometimes inconvenient to myself, but misconstrued by 
Blanche. When we were moving about after our marriage, I kept 
her in unfrequented places, as far as I could, to spare her the chance 
of this; men’s lips were full of it just then, as you know. Blanche 
resented that bitterly, putiing it.all down to some curious ‘purposes of 
my own. Let her hear the truth now. Iam not on the spot to im- 
part it to her myself, and shall be glad if you will do so. After- 
wards you can take her to see the invalid. I am sorry for what you 
say of his state. Tell him so: and that he has my sympathy and 
best wishes. 

‘“ Blanche has been favouring me lately with some letters written in 
anything but a complimentary strain. One that I received this 
morning coolly informs me that she is about to ‘Take immediate 
steps to obtain a formal separation, if not a divorce.’ I am not able 
to travel to London and settle things with her, and have written to 
her to tell her to come here to me. The fact is, I am ill. Strange 
to say, the same sort of low fever which attacked me when I was at 
Marshdale last autumn has returned upon me now. It is not as bad 
as it was then, but I am confined to bed. Spare the time to bring 
Blanche down, there’s a good fellow. I have told her that you will 
do so. Come on Thursday if convenient to you, and remain the 
night. She shall hear what I have to say to her; after that, she can 
talk of a separation if she likes. You shall hear it also. 

“ Ever truly yours, 
** LEVEL.” 


Whilst deliberating upon the contents of this letter, and how I 
could best carry out its requests, Lennard came in, as usual on his 
arrival for the day, to give me his report of Tom Heriot. There was 
not any apparent change in him, he said, either for the better or the 
worse. I informed Lennard what I had just heard from the Sergeant. 

Then I despatched a clerk to Gloucester Place with a note for 
Blanche, telling her I should be with her early in the evening, and 
that she must not fail to be at home, as my business was important. 

Twilight was falling when I arrived. Blanche sat at one of the 
windows in the drawing-room, looking listlessly into the street in the 
fading light. Old Mrs. Guy, who was staying with her, was lying on 
the dining-room sofa, Blanche said, having retired to it and fallen 
asleep after dinner. 

How lovely Blanche looked ; but how cross! She wore a pale 
blue silk, her favourite colour, with a gold necklace and open brace- 
lets, from which drooped a heart set with sapphires and diamonds ; 
and her fair, silken hair looked as if she had been impatiently pushing 
it about. 

“I know what you have come for, Charles,” she said in fretful 
tones, as I sat down near her. ‘ Lord Level prepared me in a letter 
I received from him this morning.” 
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“ Then, do I understand you, that he is actually dying ?” 

“ Undoubtedly he is, sir. I was with him on Monday night, and 
saw in his face the grey hue which is the precursor of death. I am 
sure I was not mistaken. He ¥s 

“That peculiar hue can never be mistaken by those who have 
learnt from sad experience,” he interrupted dreamily. 

“ He may linger on a few days, even a week or so, I believe the 
doctor thinks, but death is certainly on its road; and he must die 
where he is, Uncle Stillingfar. He cannot be again moved.” 

The Sergeant sat silent for a few moments. “It is very unfortu- 
nate, Charles,” he resumed. ‘Could he have been got away it 
would be better for him, better for you all. Though, in truth, it is 
not I who ought to suggest it, as you well know ; but sometimes one’s 
private and public duties oppose each other.” 

“‘ Have you heard anything, uncle ?” 

“T have heard from a sure source that the authorities know that 
Captain Heriot is in London, They know it positively: but not, 
I think, where he is concealed. The search for him will now com- 
mence in earnest.” 

“Tt is, indeed, unfortunate. I have been hoping he would be left 
to die in peace, One thing is certain ; if the police find him they 
can only let him remain where he is. ‘They cannot remove him.” 

‘Then nothing can be done: things must take their course,” 
sighed the Sergeant. ‘You must take precautions yourself, Charles. 
Most probably the movements of those connected with him will now 
be watched, in the hope that they may afford a clue to his hiding 
place.” 

*‘T cannot abandon him, Uncle Stillingfar. I must see him to the 
end. We have been as brothers, you know. He wants to see 
Blanche, and I have written about it to Lord Level.” 

‘Well, well, I cannot advise; I wish I could,” he replied. 
I thought it my duty to let you know this.” 

“‘ A few days will, in any case, see the ending,” I whispered as I 
bade him good-bye. ‘Thank you for all your sympathy, uncle.” 

“ My boy, there is One above,” raising his hand reverently, “ who 
has more pity for us than we have for one another. He can keep 
him in peace yet. Don’t forget that, Charles.” 

To my office then, and the morning letters. Amidst them lay 
Lord Level’s answer. Some of its contents surprised me. 
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only been sometimes inconvenient to myself, but misconstrued by 
Blanche. When we were moving about after our marriage, I kept 
her in unfrequented places, as far as I could, to spare her the chance 
of this; men’s lips were full of it just then, as you know. Blanche 
resented that bitterly, putting it all down to some curious purposes of 
my own. Let her hear the truth now. Iam not on the spot to im- 
part it to her myself, and shall be glad if you will do so. After- 
wards you can take her to see the invalid. I am sorry for what you 
say of his state. Tell him so: and that he has my sympathy and 
best wishes, 

‘“‘ Blanche has been favouring me lately with some letters written in 
anything but a complimentary strain. One that I received this 
morning coolly informs me that she is about to ‘Take immediate 
steps to obtain a formal separation, if not a divorce.’ I am not able 
to travel to London and settle things with her, and have written to 
her to tell her to come here to me. The fact is, I am ill. Strange 
to say, the same sort of low fever which attacked me when I was at 
Marshdale last autumn has returned upon me now. It is not as bad 
as it was then, but I am confined to bed. Spare the time to bring 
Blanche down, there’s a good fellow. I have told her that you will 
do so. Come on Thursday if convenient to you, and remain the 
night. She shall hear what I have to say to her; after that, she can 
talk of a separation if she likes. You shall hear it also. 

“ Ever truly yours, 
** LEVEL.” 


Whilst deliberating upon the contents of this letter, and how I 
could best carry out its requests, Lennard came in, as usual on his 
arrival for the day, to give me his report of Tom Heriot. There was 
not any apparent change in him, he said, either for the better or the 
worse, I informed Lennard what I had just heard from the Sergeant. 

Then I despatched a clerk to Gloucester Place with a note for 
Blanche, telling her I should be with her early in the evening, and 
that she must not fail to be at home, as my business was important. 

Twilight was falling when I arrived. Blanche sat at one of the 
windows in the drawing-room, looking listlessly into the street in the 
fading light. Old Mrs. Guy, who was staying with her, was lying on 
the dining-room sofa, Blanche said, having retired to it and fallen 
asleep after dinner. 

How lovely Blanche looked ; but how cross! She wore a pale 
blue silk, her favourite colour, with a gold necklace and open brace- 
lets, from which drooped a heart set with sapphires and diamonds ; 
and her fair, silken hair looked as if she had been impatiently pushing 
it about. 

“TI know what you have come for, Charles,” she said in fretful 
tones, as I sat down near her. ‘ Lord Level prepared me in a letter 
I received from him this morning.” 
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“Indeed!” I answered lightly. ‘What did the preparation con- 
sist of ?” 

‘‘T wrote to him,” said Blanche. ‘‘I have written to him more than 
once, telling him I am about to get a separation. In answer, my 
lord commands me down to Marshdale ”—very resentfully—“ and 
says you are to take me down.” 

‘* All quite right, Blanche; that’s true, so far. But ——” 

** But I don’t know that I shall go. I think I shall not go.” 

‘A wife should obey her husband’s commands.” 

“TI do not intend to be his wife any longer. And you cannot 
wish me to be, Charles; you ought not to wish it. Lord Level’s 
conduct is simply shameful. What right has he to stay at Marshdale 
—amusing himself down there ? ” 

“T fancy he cannot help staying there at present. Has he told 
you he is ill?” 

She glanced quickly round at me. 

‘* Has he told you that he is so?” 

“Ves, Blanche; he has. He is too ill to travel.” 

She paused for a moment, and then tossed back her pretty hair 
with a scornful hand. 

“And you believed him! Anything for an excuse. He is no more 
ill than I am, Charles ; rely upon that.” 

‘* But I am certain ——” 

“Don’t go on,” she interrupted, tapping her dainty black satin 
slipper on the carpet ; a petulant movement to which Blanche was 
given, even as a child. “If you have come for the purpose of 
whitening my husband to me, as papa is always doing, I will not 
listen to you.” 

“You will not listen to any sort of reasoning whatever. I see that, 
my dear.” 

“* Reasoning, indeed!” she retorted. ‘‘ Say sophistry.” 

‘‘ Listen for an instant, Blanche; consider this one little item: 
I believe Lord Level to be ill, confined to his bed with low fever, 
as he tells me ; you refuse to believe it; you say he is well. Now, 
considering that he expects us both to be at Marshdale to-morrow, 
can you not perceive how entirely, ridiculously void of purpose it 
would be for him to say he is seriously ill if he is not so?” 

“‘T don’t care,” said my young lady. ‘‘ He is deeper than any fox.” 

‘* Blanche, my opinion is, and you are aware of it, that you mis- 
judge your husband. Upon one or two points I know you do. But 
I did not come here to discuss these unpleasant topics—you are in 
error there, you see. I came upon a widely different matter: to 
disclose something to you that will very greatly distress you, and 1 
am grieved to be obliged to do it.” 

The words changed her mood. She looked half frightened. 

“Oh!” she burst forth, before I had time to say another word. 
“Ts it my husband? Ycu say he is ill! He is not dead?” 
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“My dear, be calm. It is not about your husband at all. It is 
about someone else, though, who is very ill—Tom Heriot.” 

Grieved she no doubt was ; but the relief that crept into her face 
and tone and attitude proved that the one man was little to her 
compared with the other, and that she loved her husband yet with 
an impassioned love. 

By degrees, softening the facts as much as possible, I told the 
tale. Of Tom’s apprehension about the time of her marriage ; his 
trial which followed close upon it; his conviction, and departure 
for a penal settlement ; his escape ; his return to England ; his con- 
cealments to evade detection; his illness; and his present state. 
Blanche shivered and cried as she listened, and finally fell upon her 
knees and buried her face in the cushions of the chair. 

“And is there zo hope for him, Charles?” she said, looking up 
after awhile. 

“* My dear, there is no hope. And, under the circumstances, it is 
happier for him to die than to continue to live. But he would 
like to see you, Blanche.” 

“Poor Tom! Poor Tom! Can we go to him now—this 
evening ?” 

“Yes; it is what I came to propose. It is the best time. 
He er 

“Shall I order the carriage?” 

The interruption made me laugh. My Lord Level’s state carriaga 
and powdered servants at that poor fugitive’s door! 

“My dear, we must go in the quietest manner. We will take a 
cab as we walk along and get out of it before turning into the street 
where he is lying. Change this blue silk for one of the plainest 
dresses that you have, and wear a close bonnet and a veil.” 

“Oh, of course; I see. Charles, I am too thoughtless.” 

“Wait an instant,” I said, arresting her as she wascrossing the room. 
“T must return for a moment to our controversy touching your 
husband. You complained bitterly of him last year for secluding 
you in dull, remote parts of the Continent, and especially for keeping 
you away from England. You took up the notion, and proclaimed it 
to those who would listen to you, that it was to serve his own 
purposes. Do you remember this?” 

“Well?” said Blanche timidly, her colour coming and going as 
she stood with her hands on the table. ‘‘ He did keep me away; 
he did seclude me.” 

“Tt was done outof love for you, Blanche. Whilst your heart 
felt nothing but reproach for him, his was filled with care and con- 
sideration for you; where to keep you, how to guard you from hear- 
ing of the disgrace and trouble that had overtaken your brother. 
We knew—I and Mr. Brightman—Lord Level’s motive; and Major 
Carlen knew. I believe Level would have given years of his life 
to save you from the knowledge always and secure you peace. Now, 
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Blanche, my dear, as you perceive that, at least in that one respect, 
you misjudged him then, do you not think you may be misjudging 
him still?” 

She burst into tears. ‘‘ No, I don’t think so,” she said. “ I wish 
I could think so, You know that he maintains some dreadful secret 
at Marshdale ; and that—that—wicked Italians are often staying 
there—singers, perhaps; I shouldn’t wonder; or ballet-dancers— 
anyway, people who can have no right and no business to be there, 
You know that one of them stabbed him—oh, yes, she did, and it 
was a woman with long hair.” 

**T do not know anything of the kind.” 

‘Charles, you look at me reproachfully, as if the blame lay with 
me instead of him. Can’t you see what a misery it all is for me, 
and that it is wearing my life away?” she cried passionately, the 
tears falling from her eyes. ‘‘I would rather die than separate from 
him, if I were not forced to it by the goings on at that wretched 
Marshdale. What will life be worth to me, parted from him? I 
look forward to it with a sick dread, Charles: I do indeed ; and now, 
when I know—what—is perhaps—coming —— ” 

Blanche suddenly crossed her arms upon the table, hid her face 
upon them, and sobbed bitterly. 

‘* What is perhaps coming ?” 

‘‘T’m afraid it is, Charles.” 

‘** But what is?” 

** An heir, perhaps.” 

It was some moments before I took in the sense of the words. 
Then I laughed. 

“Oh, well, Blanche! Of course you ought to talk of separation 
with ¢ha¢ in prospect! Go and put your things on, you silly child: 
the evening is wearing away.” 

And she left the room. 


Side by side on the sofa; Blanche’s fair head pillowed upon his 
breast, his arm thrown round her. She had taken off her bonnet 
and mantle, and was crying quietly. 

“ Be calm, my dear sister. It is all for the best.” 

‘Tom, Tom, how came you to do it?” 

‘IT didn’t do it, my dear one. That’s where they were mistaken. 
I should be no more capable of doing such a thing than you are.” 

“Then why did they condemn you—and say you were guilty?” 

‘** They knew no better. The guilty man escaped, and I suffered.” 

“ But why did you not tell the truth? Why did you not accuse 
him to the judge ?” 

“T told the judge I was innocent; but that is what most prisoners 
say, and it made no impression on him,” replied Tom. “ For the 
rest, I did not understand the affair as well as I did after the trial. 
All had been so hurried; there was no time for anything. Yes, 
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Blanche, you may at least take this solitary bit of consolation to your 
heart—that I was not guilty.” 

“And that other man, who was?” she asked eagerly, lifting her 
face. ‘ Where is he?” 

“Flourishing,” said Tom. ‘ Driving about the world four-in- 
hand, no doubt, and taking someone else in as he took me.” 

Blanche turned to me, looking haughty enough. 

“Charles, cannot anything be done to expose the man?” she 
cried. ‘Tom spoke again before I could answer. 

“Tt will not matter to me then, one way or the other. But, 
Charley, I do sometimes wish, as I lie thinking, that the truth might 
be made known and my memory cleared. I was reckless and fool- 
ish enough, heaven knows, but I never did that for which I was tried 
and sentenced.” 

Now, since we had been convinced of Tom Heriot’s innocence, 
the question whether it would be possible to clear him before the 
world had often been in my mind. Lake and I had discussed it 
more than once. It would be difficult, no doubt, but it was just 
possible that time might place some advantage in our hands and 
open up a way to us. I mentioned this now. 

Ay, difficult enough, I daresay,” commented Tom. “ With a 
hundred barriers in the way—eh, Charley ?” 

“The chief difficulty would lie, I believe, in the fact you acknow- 
ledged just now, Tom—your own folly. People argue—they argued 
at the time—that a young man so reckless as you were would not 
stick at a trifle.” 

“Just so,” replied Tom with equanimity. “I ought to have 
pulled up before, and—I did not. Well; you know my innocence, 
and now Blanche knows it, and Level knows it, and old Carlen 
knows it; you are about all that are near to me; and the public 
must be left to chance. There’s one good man, though, I should 
like to know it, Charles, and that’s Sergeant Stillingfar.” 

“ He knows it already, Tom. Be at ease on that score.” 

“Does he think, I wonder, that my memory might ever be 
cleared ?” 

“He thinks it would be easier to clear you than it would be to 
trace the guilt to its proper quarter ; but the one, you see, rests upon 
the other. There are no proofs, that we know of, to bring forward 
of that man’s guilt ; and Pe 

“ He took precious good care there should be none,” interrupted 
Tom. ‘Let Anstey alone for protecting himself.” 

“Just so. But—I was going to say—the Sergeant thinks you 
have one chance in your favour. It is this: The man, Anstey, 
being what he is, will probably fall into some worse crime which 
cannot be hidden or hushed up. When conviction overtakes him, 
he may be induced to confess that it was he, and not Captain Heriot, 
who bore the lion’s share in that past exploit for which you suffered. 
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Rely upon this, Tom—should any such chance of clearing your 
memory present itself, it will not be neglected. I shall be on the 
watch always.” 

There was silence for a time. ‘Tom was leaning back, pale and 
exhausted, his breath was short, his face grey, wan and wasted, 

‘* Has Leah been to see you?” Blanche asked him. 

‘“*Yes, twice ; and she considers herself very hardly dealt by that 
she may not come here to nurse me,” he replied. 

** Could she not be here?” 

I shook my head. ‘It would not be safe, Blanche. It would 
be running another risk. You see, trouble would fall upon others 
as well as Tom, were he discovered now: upon me, and more 
especially upon Lennard.” 

“They would be brought to trial for concealing me, just as I was 
brought to trial for a different crime,” said Tom lightly. “ Our 
English laws are comprehensive, I assure you, Blanche. Poor Leah 
says it is cruel not to let her see the end. I asked her what good 
she’d derive from it.” 

Blanche gave a sobbing sigh. ‘ How can you talk so lightly, 
Tom?” 

* Lightly !” he cried, in apparent astonishment, ‘I don’t myselt 
see very much that’s light in that. When the end is at hand, 
Blanche, why ignore it?” 

She turned her face again to him, burying it upon his arm, in 
utmost sorrow. 

“Don’t, Blanche!” he said, his voice trembling. ‘ There’s nothing 
to cry for; nothing. My darling sister, can’t you see what a life mine 
has been for months past: pain of body, distress and apprehension 
of mind! Think what a glorious change it will be to leave all this 
for Heaven !” 

** Are you sure of going there, dear?” she whispered. ‘ Have 
you made your peace ?” 

Tom smiled at her. Tears were in his own eyes. 

*T think so. Do you remember that wonderful answer to the 
petition of the thief on the cross? The promise came back to him 
at once, on the instant: ‘ Verily, I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou 
be with Me in Paradise.’ He had been as much of a sinner as I, 
Blanche.” 

Blanche was crying softly. Tom held her to him. 

‘“‘ Imagine,” he said, ‘ how the change must have broken on that 
poor man, To pass from the sorrow and suffering of this life into 
the realms of Paradise! There was no question as to his fitness, you 
see, or whether he had been good or bad; all the sin of the past 
was condoned when he took his humble appeal to his Redeemer: 
‘Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom!’ 
Blanche, my dear, I know that He will also remember me.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
DOWN AT MARSHDALE. 


Ir was Thursday morning, the day on which Blanche Level was to 
travel to Marshdale. She sat in her dining-room at Gloucester 
Place, her fingers busy over some delicate fancy work, her thoughts 
divided between the sad interview she had held with Tom Heriot the 
previous night, and the forthcoming interview with her husband ; 
whilst her attention was partially given to old Mrs. Guy, who sat in 
an easy chair by the fire, a thick plaid shawl on her shoulders and her 
feet on the fender, recounting the history of an extraordinary pain 
which had attacked her in the night. But, as Mrs. Guy rarely passed 
a night without experiencing some extraordinary pain or other, 
Blanche listened absently. 

“Tt is the heart, my dear ; I am becoming sure of that,” said the 
old lady. ‘‘ Last year, if you remember, the physician put it down 
to spleen ; but when I go to him to-morrow and tell him of this 
dreadful oppression, he will change his opinion.” 

“Don’t you think you keep yourself too warm?” said Blanche, 
who was looking so cool and fresh in her pretty morning dress, 
“That shawl is heavy, and the fire is warm; yet it is still quite 
summer weather.” 

“ Ah, child, you young people call it summer weather all the year 
round if the sun only shines. When you get to be my age, Blanche, 
you will know what cold means. I daresay you'll go flying off to 
Marshdale this afternoon in that gossamer dress you have on, or 
one as thin and flowing.” 

“No, I shan’t,” laughed Blanche ; “ it would be tumbled and spoilt 
by the time I got there. I shall goin that pretty new grey cashmere, 
trimmed with silk brocade.” 

“ That’s a lovely dress, child ; too good to travel in. And you tell 
me you will be back to-morrow. I don’t think that very likely, my 
dear ——” 

“ But I intend to be,” interrupted Blanche. 

“ You will see,” nodded the old lady. ‘“‘ When your husband gets 
you there, he will keep you there. Give my love to him, Blanche, 
and say I hope he will be in town before I go back to Jersey. I 
should like to see him.” 

Blanche was not paying particular attention to this message. Her 
attention was attracted by a telegraph boy, who seemed to be ap- 
proaching the door. ‘The next moment there was a loud knock, 
which made Mrs. Guy start. Blanche explained that it was a telegram. 

“Oh, dear,” cried the old lady. ‘‘I don’t like telegrams; they 
always give me a turn. Perhaps it’s come from Jersey to say my 
house is burned down.” 
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The telegram, however, had come from Marshdale. It was 
addressed to Lady Level, and proved to be from her husband. 

“ Do not come to Marshdale to-day. Put it off until next week, J 
am writing to you. Wait for letter. Let Charles know.” 

Now my Lady Level, staring at the message, and being in chronic 
resentment against her husband, all sorts of unorthodox suspicions 
rife within her, put the worst possible construction upon this mandate, 

“TI knew how much he would have me at Marshdale!” she ex- 
claimed in anger, as she tossed the telegram on the table. ‘“ ‘ Don't 
come down till next week! Wait for letter!’ Yes, and next week 
there'll come another message, telling me I am not to go at all, or 
that he will be back here. It zs a shame!” 

‘But what is it?” cried old Mrs. Guy, who did not understand, 
and knew nothing of any misunderstanding between Blanche and her 
husband. ‘Not to go, you say? Is his lordship ill?” 

‘Oh, of course ; very ill indeed,” returned Blanche, suppressing 
the scorn she felt. 

Putting the telegram into an envelope, she addressed it to me, 
called Sanders, and bade him take it at once to my office. Which 
he did. But I had also received one to the same effect from Lord 
Level; who, I suppose, concluded it best to send to me direct. 
Telling Sanders I would call on Lady Level that evening, I thought 
no more about the matter, and was glad, rather than otherwise, that 
the journey to Marshdale was delayed. This chapter, however, has 
to do with Blanche, and not with me. 

Now, whether the step that Lady Level took had its rise in an 
innocent remark made by Mrs. Guy, or whether it was the result of 
her own indignant feeling, cannot be told. ‘‘ My dear,” said the 
old lady, “‘if my husband were ill, I should go to him all the more.” 
And that was just what Blanche Level resolved to do. 

The previous arrangement had been that she should drive to my 
office, to save me time, pick me up, and so onwards to Victoria 
Station, to take the four o’clock train, which would land us at Marsh- 
dale in an hour. 

“* My dear, I thought I understood that you were not going to 
Marshdale ; that the telegram stopped you,” said Mrs. Guy, hearing 
Blanche give orders for the carriage to be at the door at a quarter 
past three o’clock to convey her to Victoria, and perceiving also 
that she was making preparations for a journey. 

“But I intend to go all the same,” replied Blanche. “ And look 
here, dear Mrs. Guy: Charles has sent me word that he will call here 
this evening. When he comes, please give him this little note, You 
won’t forget?” 

“ Not I, child. Major Carlen is always telling me I am silly ; but 
I’m not silly enough to forget messages.” 

The barouche waited at the door at the appointed time, and Lady 
Level was driven to Victoria, where she took train for Marshdale. 
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Five o’clock was striking out from Lower Marshdale Church when 
she arrived at Marshdale Station. 

“ Get out here, miss?” asked the porter, who saw Lady Level try- 
ing to open the door. 

"Ya." 

“ Any luggage ?” 

“ Only this bag,” replied Lady Level. 

The man took charge of it, and she got out. Traversing the little 
roadside station, she looked to where the fly generally stood ; but no 
fly was there. The station-master waited for her ticket. 

“Ts the fly not here?” she inquired. 

“Seems not,” answered the master indifferently. But as he spoke 
he recognised Lady Level. 

“T beg your pardon, my lady. The fly went off with some pas- 
sengers who alighted from the last up-train ; it’s not back yet.” 

“Will it be long, do you know?” 

“Well--I—James,” he called to the porter, “where did the fly 
go to?” 

“ Over to Dimsdale,” replied the man. 

“Then it won’t be back for half-an-hour yet, my lady,” said the 
station-master to Lady Level. 

“Oh, I can’t wait all that time,” she returned, rather impatiently. 
“Twill walk. Will you be good enough to send my bag after me? ” 

“T’ll send it directly, my lady.” 

She was stepping from the little platform when a thought struck her, 
and she turned to ask a question of the station-master. “Is it safe 
to cross the fields now? I remember it was said not to be so when 
I was here last.” 

“On account of Farmer Piggot’s bull,” replied he. ‘“ The fields 
are quite safe now, my lady; the bull has been taken away.” 

Lady Level passed in at the little gate, which stood a few yards 
down the road, and was the entrance to the field-way which led to 
Marshdale House. It was a warm evening, calm and sunny; not a 
leaf stirred ; all nature seemed at rest. 

“What will Archibald say to me?” she wondered, her thoughts 
busy. ‘He will fly into a passion, perhaps. I can’t help it if he 
does. I am‘determined now to find out why I am kept away from 
Marshdale and why he is for ever coming to it. This underhand 
work has been going on too long.” 

At this moment a whistle behind her, loud and shrill, caused her 
toturn. She was then crossing the first field. In the distance she 
espied a boy striding towards her: and soon recognised him for the 
surly boy, Sam Doughty. He carried her bag, and vouchsafed her a 
short nod as he came up. 

“ How are you, Sam?” she asked pleasantly. 

“Didn’t think about its being you,” was Sam’s imperturbable 
answer, as he walked on beside her. ‘When they disturbs me at 
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my tea and says I must go right off that there same moment with 
a passenger’s bag for Marshdale House, I took it to be my lord’s 
at least.” 

“ Did they not let you finish your tea?” said Lady Level with a 
smile. 

“Catch ’em,” retorted Sam, in a tone of resentment. ‘Catch 
’em a letting me stop for a bite or a sup when there’s work to do; 
no, not if I was starving for ’t. ‘The master, he’s a regular stinger 
for being down upon a fellow’s work, and t’other’s a I say,” broke 
off Mr. Sam, “did you ever know a rat ?>—one what keeps ferreting 
his nose into everything as don’t concern him? Then you’ve knowed 
James Runn.” 

“James Runn is the porter, I suppose?” said Lady Level, much 
amused. 

“Well, he is, and the biggest sneak as ever growed. What did 
he go and do last week? We had a lot o’ passengers to get off by 
the down train to Dover, the people from the Grange it were, and 
a sight o’ trunks. I’d been helping to stow the things in the 
luggage-van, and the footman, as he was getting into his second- 
class carriage, holds out a shilling, open-handed. I’d got my fingers 
upon it, I had, when that there James Runn, chat rascally porter, 
clutches hold of it and says it were meant for him, not for me. I 
wish he was gone, I do!” 

“The bull is gone, I hear,” remarked Lady Level. 

“Oh, he have been gone this long time from here,” replied the 
boy, shifting the bag from one shoulder to the other. ‘“* He took to 
run at folks reg’lar, he did; such fun it were to hear ’em sqwauk 
One old woman in a red shawl he took and tossed. Mr. Drewitt 
up at the House interfered then, and told Farmer Piggot the bull 
must be moved; so the farmer put him over yonder on tother 
side his farm into the two-acre meadow, which haven’t got no right 
o’ way through it. I wish he had tossed that there James Runn 
first and done for him!” deliberately avowed Sam, again shifting his 
burden. 

** You appear to find that bag heavy,” remarked Lady Level. 

** It’s not that heavy, so to say,” acknowledged the surly boy ; “it’s 
that I be famishing for my tea. Oh, that there Runn’s vicious, he 
is !—a sending me off when I’d hardly took a mouthful !” 

** Well, I could not carry it myself,” she said laughingly. 

‘“* He might ha’ brought it; he had swallowed down his own tea, 
he had. It’s not so much he does—just rushes up to the doors 0’ 
the trains when they comes in, on the look out for what may be give 
to him, making believe he’s letting folks out and in o’ the carriages. 
I see my lord give him a shilling t’other day ; that I did.” 

‘When my lord arrived here, do you mean ?” 

“ No, ’t warn’t that day, ’t were another. My lord comes on to the 
station asking about a parcel he were expecting of. Mr. Noakes, he 
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were gone to his dinner, and that there Runn answered my lord that 
he had just took the parcel to Marshdale House and left it with Mr. 
Snow. Upon which my lord puts his hand in his pocket and gives 
him a shilling. I see it.” 

Lady Level laughed. It was impossible to help it. Sam’s tone 
was so intensely wrathful. 

“Do you see much of Lord Level?” she asked. 

“T’ve not see’d him about for some days. It’s said he’s ill.” 

“What is the matter with him ?” 

“Don’t know,” said Sam. “It were Dr. Hill’s young man, 
Mitcham, I heard say it. Mother sent me last night to Dr. Hill’s for 
her physic and Mr. Mitcham he said he had not been told naught 
about her physic, but he’d ask the doctor when he came back from 
attending upon my Lord Level.” 

“Ts your mother ill?” inquired Sam’s listener. 

“She be that bad, she be, as to be more fit to be a-bed nor up,” 
replied the boy : and his voice really took a softer tone as he spoke 
of his mother. ‘‘It were twins this last time, you see, and there’s 
such a lot to do for ’em all, mother can’t spare a minute in the day 
to lie by : and father’s wages don’t go so fur as they did when there 
was less mouths at home.” 

“How many brothers and sisters have you ?” 

* Five,” said Sam, “not counting the twins, which makes seven. 
I be the eldest and I makes eight. And, if ever I does get a shilling 
or a sixpence gived me, I takes it right home to mother. I wish 
them there two twins had kept away,” continued Sam spitefully ; 
“mother had her hands full without them. Squalling things they 
both be.” 

Thus, listening to the boy’s confidences, Lady Level came to the 
little green gate which opened to the side of the garden at Marshdale 
House. Sam carried the bag to the front door. No one was to be 
seen. All things, indoors and out, seemed intensely quiet. 

“You can put it down here, Sam,” said Lady Level, producing 
half-a-crown. ‘Will you give this to your mother if I give it to 
you?” 

“T always gives her everything as is gived to me,” returned Sam 
resentfully. ‘I telled ye so.” 

Slipping it into his pocket, the boy set off again across the fields. 
Lady Level rang the bell gently. Somehow she was not feeling so 
well satisfied with herself for having come as she felt when she 
started. Deborah opened the door. 

“Oh, my lady!” she exclaimed in surprise, but speaking in a 
whisper. 

“My bag is outside,” said Lady Level, walking forward to the first 
sitting-room, the door of which stood open. Mrs. Edwards met 
her. 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed the old lady, lifting her hands. “Then 
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Snow never sent those messages off properly after all! My lady, 1 
am sorry you should have come.” 

“TI thought I was expected, Mrs. Edwards, and Mr. Strange with 
me,” returned Blanche coldly. 

“True, my lady, so you were; but a telegram was sent off this 
morning to stop you. Two telegrams went, one to your ladyship and 
one to Mr. Strange. It was I gave the order from my lord to Snow, 
and I thought I might as well send one also to Mr. Strange, though 
his lordship said nothing about it.” 

“ But why was I stopped ?” questioned Blanche. 

‘Qn account of my lord’s increased illness,” replied Mrs. Edwards, 
**He grew much worse in the night; and when Mr. Hill saw how it 
was with him this morning, he said your ladyship’s visit must be put 
off. Mr. Hill is with him now.” 

“Of what nature is his illness ?” 

‘‘ My lady, he has not been very well since he came down. When 
he got here we remarked that he seemed low-spirited. In a few 
days he began to be feverish, and asked me to get him some lemonade 
made. Quarts of it he drank: cook protested there’d be a failure 
of lemons in the village. ‘It is last year’s fever back again,’ said his 
lordship to me, speaking in jest. But, strange to say, he might as 
well have spoken in earnest, for it turns out to be the same sort of 
fever precisely.” 

“Ts he very ill?” 

‘“‘ He is very ill indeed to-day,” answered Mrs. Edwards. “ Until 
this morning it was thought to be a light attack, no danger attending 
it nor any symptom of delirium, But that has all changed, and this 
afternoon he is slightly delirious.” 

“Ts there—danger ?” cried Blanche. 

“Mr. Hill says not, my lady. Not yet, at all events. But—here 
he is,” broke off Mrs. Edwards, as the doctor’s step was heard. “ He 
will be able to explain more of the illness to your ladyship than I can.” 

She left the room as Mr. Hill entered it. The same cheerful, 
hearty man that Blanche had known last year, with fine brow and 
benevolent countenance. Blanche shook hands with him and he sat 
down near her. 

‘So you did not get the telegram,” he began, after greeting her. 

‘*T did get it,” answered Blanche, feeling rather ashamed to be 
obliged to confess it. ‘But I—I was ready, and I thought I would 
come all the same.” 

“It is a pity,” said Mr. Hill. ‘‘You must not let your husband 
see you. Indeed, the best thing you can do will be to go back 
again.” 

‘‘ But why?” asked Blanche, turning obstinate. ‘ What have I 
done to him that he may not see me?” 

“You don’t understand, child,” said the surgeon, speaking in his 
fatherly way. ‘His lordship is in a critical state, the disease having 
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manifested itself with alarming rapidity. If he can be kept perfectly 
calm and still, its progress may be arrested and danger averted. If 
not, it will assuredly turn to brain fever and must run its course. 
Anything likely to rouse him in the smallest degree, no matter whether 
it be pleasure or pain, must be absolutely kept from him. Only the 
sight of you might bring on an excitement that might be—well, I was 
going to say fatal. ‘That is why I suggested to his lordship to send 
off the telegram.” 

“ You knew I was coming down, then?” said Blanche. 

“My dear, I did know ; and—— But, bless me, I ought to apolo- 
gise to your ladyship for my familiarity of speech,” broke off the 
kindly doctor with a smile. 

Blanche answered by smiling too, and putting her hand into his. 

“T lost a daughter when she was about your age, my dear; you 
put me in mind of her; I said so to Mrs. Edwards when you were 
here last autumn. She was my only child, and my wife was already 
gone. Well, well! But that’s beside the present question,” he 
added briskly. ‘* Will you go back to town, Lady Level?” 

“JT would rather remain now I am here,” she answered. “At 
least, for a day or two. I will take care not to show myself to Lord 
Level.” 

“ Very well,” said the doctor, rising. ‘ Do not let him either hear 
you or see you. I shall be in again at nine to-night.” 

“Who is nursing him ?” asked Blanche. 

“Mrs, Edwards. She is the best nurse in the world. Snow, the 
head gardener, helps occasionally ; he will watch by him to-night : and 
Deborah fetches and carries.” 

Lady Level took contrition to herself as she sat alone. She had 
been mentally accusing her husband of all sorts of things, whilst he 
was really lying in peril of his life. Matters and mysteries pertaining 
to Marshdale were not cleared up ; but—Blanche could not discern 
any particular mystery to wage war with just now. 

Tea was served to her, and Blanche would not allow them to 
think of dinner. Mrs. Edwards had a room prepared for her in a 
different corridor from Lord Level’s, so that he would not be in danger 
of hearing her voice or footsteps. 

Very lonely felt Blanche when twilight fell, as she sat at the 
window. She thought she had never seen trees look so melancholy 
before, and she recalled what Charles Strange had always said—that 
the sight of trees in the gloaming caused him to be curiously de- 
pressed. Presently, wrapping a blue cloud about her head and 
shoulders, she strolled out-of-doors. 

It was nearly dark now, and the overhanging trees made it darker, 
Blanche strolled to the front gate and looked up and down the road. 
Not a soul was about ; not a sound broke the stillness. The house 
behind her was gloomy enough ; no light to be seen save the faint 
one that burnt in Lord Level’s chamber, whose windows faced this 
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way ; or a flash that now and then appeared in the passages froma 
lamp carried by someone moving about. 

Blanche walked up and down, now in this path, now in that, 
now sitting on a bench to think, under the dark trees. By-and-by, 
she heard the front door open and someone come down the path, 
cross to the side path, unlock the small door that led into the garden 
of the East Wing and enter it. By the very faint light remaining, 
she thought she recognised John Snow, the gardener. 

She distinctly heard his footsteps pass up the other garden ; she 
distinctly heard the front door of the East Wing open to admit him, 
and close again. Prompted by idle curiosity, Blanche also ap 
proached the little door in the wall, found it shut, but not locked, 
opened it, went in, advanced to where she had full view of the wing, 
and stood gazing upatit. Like the other part of the house, it loomed 
out dark and gloomy: the upper windows appeared to have outer 
bars before them ; at least, Blanche thought so. Only in one room 
was there any light. 

It was in a lower room, a sitting-room, no doubt. The lamp, 
standing on the centre table, was bright; the window was thrown up. 
Beside it sat someone at work ; crochet-work, or knitting, or tatting; 
something or other done with the fingers. Mrs, Snow amusing her- 
self, thought Blanche at first; but in a moment she saw that it was 
not Mrs. Snow. The face was dark and handsome, and the black 
hair was adorned with black lace. With a sensation as of some 
mortal agony rushing and whirling through her veins, Lady Level 
recognised her. It was Nina, the Italian. 

Nina, who had been the object of her suspicious jealousy ; Nina, 
who was, beyond doubt, the attraction that drew her husband to 
Marshdale ; and who, as she fully believed, had been the one to 
stab him a year ago! 

Blanche crept back to her own garden. _‘ Finding instinctively the 
darkest seat it contained, she sat down upon it with a faint cry of 
despair. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN THE EAST WING. 


Wuart will not a jealous and angry woman do? On the next 
morning (Friday) Blanche Level, believing herself to be more igno- 
miniously treated than ever wife was yet, despatched a couple of 
telegrams to London, both of them slightly incomprehensible. One 
of the telegrams was to Charles Strange, the other to Arnold Ravens 
worth ; and both were to the same effect—they must hasten down 
to Marshdale to her “protection” and “rescue.” And Mr. Ravens 
worth was requested to bring his wife. 

“She will be some little countenance for me; I’m sure I dare not 
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think how I must be looked upon here,” mentally spoke my Lady 
Level in her glowing indignation. 

Lord Level was better. When Mr. Hill paid his early visit that 
Friday morning, he pronounced him to be very much better; and 
John Snow said his lordship had passed a quiet night. “If we can 
only keep him tranquil to-day and to-night again, there will be no 
further danger from the fever,” Mr. Hill then observed to Lady Level. 

The day went on; the reports from the sick room continuing 
favourable: my lord was lying tranquil, his mind and brain clear. 
My lady, down below, was anything but tranquil: rather she felt 
herself in a raging fever. In the evening, quite late, the two gentle- 
men arrived from London, not having been able to come earlier. 
Mrs. Ravensworth was not with them; she could not leave her deli- 
cate baby. Lady Level had given orders for chambers to be pre- 
pared. 

After they had partaken of refreshments, which brought the time 
to ten o’clock, Lady Level opened upon her grievances—past and 
present. Modest and reticent though her language still was, she con- 
trived to convey sundry truths to them. From the early days of her 
marriage she had unfortunately had cause to suspect Lord Level of 
disloyalty to herself and of barefaced loyalty to another. Her own 
eyes had seen him more than once with the girl called Nina at Pisa ; 
had seen him at her house, sitting side by side with her in her 
garden smoking and talking-—-had heard him address her by her 
Christian name. This woman, as she positively knew, had followed 
Lord Level to England ; this woman was harboured at Marshdale. 
She was in the house now, in its East Wing. She, Blanche, had seen 
her there the previous evening. 

Mr. Ravensworth’s severe countenance took a stern expression as 
he listened; he believed every word. Charles Strange (I am not 
speaking just here in my own person) still thought there might be a 
mistake somewhere. He could not readily take up so bad an 
opinion of Lord Level, although circumstances did appear to tell 
against him. His incredulity irritated Blanche. 

“TI will tell you, then, Charles, what I have never disclosed to 
mortal man,” she flashed forth, in a passionate whisper, bending 
forward her pretty face, now growing whiter than death. ‘“ You 
remember that attack upon Lord Level last autumn. You came 
down at the time, Arnold - 

“Ves, yes. What about it ?” 

“Tt was that woman who stabbed him !” 

Neither spoke for a moment. ‘“ Nonsense, Blanche!” said Mr. 
Strange, 

“But I tell you that it was. She was in night-clothes, or some- 
thing of that kind, and her black hair was falling about her; but I 
could not mistake her Italian face.” 

Mr. Ravensworth did not forget Lady Level’s curious behaviour 
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at the time ; he had thought then she suspected someone in parti- 
cular. ‘Are you sure?” he asked her now. 

“T am sure. And you must both see the danger I may be in 
whilst here,” she added, with a shiver. ‘That woman may try 
to stab me, as she stabbed him. She must have stabbed him out 
of jealousy, because I—her rival—was there.” 

“You had better quit the house the first thing in the morning, 
Lady Level, and return to London,” said Mr. Ravensworth, 

‘That I will not do,” she promptly answered. ‘TI will not leave 
Marshdale until these shameful doings are investigated ; and I have 
sent for you to act on my behalf and bring them to light. No 
longer shall the reproach be perpetually cast upon me by papa and 
Charles Strange, that I complain of my husband without cause. It 
is my turn now.” 

That something must be done, in justice to Lady Level, or at 
least attempted, they both saw. But what, or how to set about it, 
neither of them knew. They remained in consultation together 
long after Blanche had retired to rest. 

‘We will go out at daybreak and have a look at the windows of 
this East Wing,” finally observed Mr. Ravensworth. 

Perhaps that was easier said than done. With the grey light of 
early morning they were both out-of-doors; but they could not 
find any entrance to the East Wing. The door in the wall of the 
front garden was locked; the entrance gates from the road were 
locked also. In the garden at the back—it was more of a wilder- 
ness than a garden—they discovered a small gate in a corner. It 
was completely overgrown with trees and shrubs, and had evidently 
not been used for years and years. But the wood had become 
rotten, the fastenings loose; and by their united strength they 
opened it. 

They found themselves in a very large space of ground indeed. 
Grass was in the middle, quite a field of it; and round it a broad 
gravel walk. Encompassing all on three sides rose a wide bank of 
shrubs and overhanging trees. Beyond these again was a very high 
wall. On the fourth side stood the East Wing, high and gloomy. 
Its windows were all encased with iron bars, and the lower windows 
were whitened. 

Taking a survey of all this, one of them softly whispering in sur- 
prise, Mr. Ravensworth advanced to peer in at the windows. Of 
course, being whitened, he had his trouble for his pains. 

‘Tt puts me in mind of a prison,” remarked Charles Strange. 

“Tt puts me in mind of a madhouse,” was the laconic rejoinder of 
Mr. Ravensworth. . 

They passed back through the gate again, Mr. Ravensworth turning 
to take a last look. In that minute his eye was attracted to one of 
the windows on the ground floor. It opened down the middle, likea 

French one, and was being shaken, apparently with a view to opening 
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it—and if you are well acquainted with continental windows, or win- 
dows made after their fashion, you may remember how long it has 
taken you to shake a refractory window before it will obey. It was 
at length effected, and in the opening, gazing with a vacant, silly ex- 
pression through the close bars, appeared a face. It remained in 
view but a moment ; the window was immediately closed again, Mr. 
Ravensworth thought by another hand. What was the mystery ? 

That some mystery did exist at Marshdale, apart from any Italian 
ladies who might have no fair right to be there, was pretty evident. 
At breakfast the gentlemen related this little experience to Blanche. 

Madame Blanche tossed her head in incredulity. ‘Don’t be 
taken in,” she answered. ‘Windows whitened and barred, indeed! 
It is all done with a view to misleading. She was sitting at the ofex 
window at work on Thursday night.” 

After breakfast, resolved no longer to be played with, Blanche pro- 
ceeded upstairs to Mr. Drewitt’s rooms, her friends following her, all 
three of them creeping by Lord Level’s chamber door with noiseless 
steps. His lordship was getting better quite wonderfully, Mrs. Edwards 
had told them. 

The old gentleman, in his quaint costume, was in his sitting-room, 
taking his breakfast alone. Mrs. Edwards took her meals anywhere 
and at any time, during her lord’s illness. Hearing strange footsteps 
in the corridor, he rose to see whose they were, and looked consider- 
ably astonished. 

“ Does your ladyship want me?” he asked, bowing. 

“* [— yes, I think I do,” answered Lady Level. ‘‘ Who keeps the 
key of that door, Mr. Drewitt?” pointing to the strong oaken door 
at the end of the passage. 

“T keep it, my lady.” 

“Then will you be kind enough to unlock it for me. These 
gentlemen wish to examine the East Wing.” 

“The East Wing is private to his lordship,” was the steward’s reply, 
addressing them all conjointly. ‘‘ Without his authority I cannot 
open it to anyone.” 

They stood contending a little while: it was like a repetition of 
the scene that had been enacted there once before. And, like that, 
was terminated by the same individual—the surgeon. 

“Tt is all right, Mr. Drewitt,” he said, “‘ you can open the door of 
the East Wing ; I bear you my lord’s orders. I am going in there to 
see a patient,” he added to the rest. 

The steward produced a key from his pocket, and put it into the 
lock. It was surprising that so small a key should open so massive 
a door. 

They passed, wonderingly, through three rooms en suite: a sitting- 
room, a bedroom and a bath-room. All these rooms looked 
to the back of the house. Other rooms there were on the same 
floor, which the visitors did not touch upon. Descending the 
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staircase, they entered three similar rooms below. In the smaller 
one lay some garden tools, but of a less size than a grown man in his 
strength would use, and by their side were certain toys: tops, hoops, 
ninepins, and the like. The middle room was a sitting-room; the 
larger room beyond had no furniture, and in that, standing over 
a humming-top, which he had just set to spin on the floor, bent the 
singular figure of a youth. He had a dark, vacant face, wild black 
eyes, and a mass of thick black hair, cut short. This figure, a child’s 
whip in his hand, was whipping the top, and making a noise with 
his mouth in imitation of its hum. 

Half madman, half idiot, he stood out, in all his deep misfortune, 
raising himself up and staring about him with a vacant stare. The 
expression of Mr. Ravensworth’s face changed to one of pity. Who 
are you?” he exclaimed in kindly tones. ‘‘ What is your name?” 

‘*¢ Arnie! ” was the mechanical answer, for brains and sense seemed 
to have little to do with it; and, catching up his top, he backed 
against the wall, and burst into a distressing laugh. Distressing to a 
listener; not distressing to him, poor fellow. 

“Who is he?” asked Mr. Ravensworth of the doctor. 

* An imbecile.” 

“So I see. But what connection has he with Lord Level’s 
family ?” 

‘‘ He is a connection, or he would not be here.” 

“Can he be—be—a son of Lord Level’s ?” 

“A son!” interposed the steward, “and my lord but just 
married! No, sir, he is not a son, he is none so near as that ; he is 
but a connection of the Level family.” 

The lad came forward from the wall where he was standing, and 
held out his top to his old friend the doctor. ‘ Do, do,” he cried, 
spluttering as he spoke. 

“Nay, Arnie, you can set it up better than I: my back won't 
stoop well, Arnie.” 

“ Do, do,” was the persistent request, the top held out still. 

Mr. Ravensworth took it and set it up again, he looking on in 
greedy eagerness, slobbering and making a noise with his mouth. 
Then his note changed to a hum, and he whipped away as before. 

“Why is he not put away in an asylum?” asked Mr. Ravensworth. 

“Put away in an asylum!” retorted the old steward indignantly. 
‘Where could he be put to have the care and kindness that is 
bestowed upon him here? Imbecile though he is, madman though 
he may be, he is dear to me and my sister. We pass our lives 
tending him, in conjunction with Snow and his wife, doing for 
him, soothing him: where else could that be done? You don't 
know what you are saying, sir. My lord, who received the charge 
from his father, comes down to see him: my lord orders that 
everything should be done for his comfort. And do you suppose 
it is fitting that his condition should be made public? The fact of 
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one being so afflicted is slur enough upon the race of Level, without 
its being proclaimed abroad.” 

“Tt was he who attacked Lord Level last year?” 

“Yes, it was ; and how he could have escaped to our part of the 
house will be a marvel to me for ever. My sister says I could not 
have slipped the bolt of the passage door as usual, but I know I did 
bolt it. Arnie had been restless that day ; he has restless fits, and I 
suppose he could not sleep, and must have risen from his bed and 
come to my sitting-room. On my table there I had left my pocket- 
knife, a new knife, the blades bright and sharp ; and this he must 
have picked up and opened, and found his way with it to my lord’s 
chamber. Why he should have attacked him, or anyone else, I 
know not; he never had a ferocious fit before.” 

“Never,” assented Mr. Hill, in confirmation. 

Mr. Drewitt continued. ‘ He has been imbecile and harmless as 
you see him now, but he has never disturbed us at night ; he has, as 
I say, fits of restlessness when he cannot sleep, but he is sufficiently 
sensible to ring a bell communicating with Snow’s chamber if he 
wants anything. If ever he has rung, it has been to say he wants 
meat.” 

“Meat!” 

The steward nodded. ‘“ But it has never been given to him. 
He is cunning as a fox; they all are; and were we to begin giving 
him food in the middle of the night we must continue to do it, or 
have no peace. Eating is his one enjoyment in life, and he devours 
everything set before him—meat especially. If we have any par- 
ticular dainty upstairs for dinner or supper, I generally take him in 
some. Deborah, I believe, thinks I eat all that comes up, and sets 
me down for a cannibal. He has a hot supper every night: about a 
year ago we got to think it might be better for him to have a lighter 
one, and we tried it for a week, but he moaned and cried all night 
long for his hot meat, and we had to give it him again. The night 
this happened we had veal cutlets and bacon, and he had the same. 
He asked for more, but I would not give it; perhaps that angered 
him, and he mistook my lord for me. Mr. Hill thought it might be 
so. I shall never be able to account for it.” 

The doctor nodded assent; and the speaker went on. 

“His hair was long, then, and he must have looked just like a 
maniac when the fit of fury lay upon him. Little wonder that my 
lady was frightened at the sight of him. After he had done the deed 
he ran back to his own room ; I, aroused by the commotion, found 
him in his bed. He burst out laughing when he saw me: ‘I got 
your knife, I got your knife,’ he called out, as if it were a feat to be 
proud of. His movements must have been silent and stealthy, for 
Snow had heard nothing.” 

At this moment there occurred an interruption. The Italian lady 
approached the room with timid, hesitating steps, and peeped in. 
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*‘ Ah, how do you do, doctor,” she said in a sweet, gentle voice, as 
she held out her hand to Mr. Hill. Her countenance was mild, 
open and honest; and a conviction rushed on the instant into 
Blanche’s mind that she had been misjudging that foreign lady. 

“These good gentlepeople are come to see our poor patient?” 
she added, curtseying to them with native grace, her accent quite 
foreign. ‘The poor, poor boy!” tears filling her eyes. ‘And I 
foretell that this must be my lord’s wife,” addressing Blanche, 
“Will she permit a poor humble stranger to shake her by the hand 
for her lord’s sake—her lord, who has been so good to us?” 

“This lady is sister to the unfortunate boy’s mother,” said the 
doctor, in low tones to Blanche. ‘She is a good woman, and 
worthy to shake hands with you, my lady.” 

‘But who was his father?” whispered Blanche. 

‘‘ Mr. Francis Level; my lord’s dead brother.” 

Her countenance radiant, Blanche took the lady’s hand and warmly 
clasped it. ‘You live here to take care of the poor lad?” she said. 

“But no, madam. I do but come at intervals to see him, all the 
way from Pisa, in Italy. And also I have had to come to bring 
documents and news to my lord, respecting matters that concern him 
and the poor lad. But it is over now,” she added. ‘“ The week 
after the one next to come, Arnie goes back with me to Italy, his 
native country, and my journeys to this country will be ended. His 
mother, who is always ill and not able to travel, wishes now to have 
her afflicted son with her.” 

Back in the other house again, after wishing Nina Sparlati good 
day, the astonished visitors gathered in Mr. Drewitt’s room to listen 
to the tale which,had to be told them. Mrs. Edwards, who was 
awaiting them, and fonder of talking than her brother, was the prin- 
cipal narrator. Blanche went away, whispering to Charles Strange 
that she would hear it from him afterwards. 

** We were abroad in Italy,” Mrs. Edwards began: “ it is many years 
ago. The late lord, our master then, went for his health, which was 
declining, though he was but a middle-aged man, and I and my 
brother were with him, his personal attendants, but treated more like 
friends. The present lord, Mr. Archibald, named after his father, 
was with us—he was the second son, not the heir; the eldest son, 
Mr. Level—Francis was his name—had been abroad for years, and 
was then in another part of Italy. He came to see his father when 
we first got out to Florence, but he soon left again. ‘ He'll die before 
my lord,’ I said to Mr. Archibald ; for if ever I saw consumption on 
a man’s face, it was on Mr. Level’s. And I remember Mr. Archibald’s 
answer as if it was but yesterday: ‘That’s just one of your fancies, 
nurse: Frank tells me he has looked the last three years as he looks 
now.’ But I was right, sir; for shortly after that we received news 
of the death of Mr. Level; and then Mr. Archibald was the heir. 
My lord, who had grown worse instead of better, was very ill then.” 
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“Did the late lord die in Italy ?” questioned Mr. Ravensworth. 

“You shall hear, sir. He grew very ill, I say, and we thought he 
would be sure to move homewards, but he still stayed on. ‘ Archi- 
bald likes Florence,’ he would say, ‘and it’s all the same to me where 
Iam.’ ‘Young Level stops for the beaux yeux of the Tuscan 
women,’ the world said—but you know, sir, the world always was 
censorious ; and young men will be young men. However, we were 
at last on the move ; everything was packed and prepared for leaving, 
when there arrived an ill-favoured young woman, with some papers 
and a little child, two years old. Its face frightened me when I saw 
it. It was, as a child, what it is now as a growing man; and you have 
seen it to-day,” she added in a whisper. ‘ ‘ What is the matter with 
him?’ I asked, for I could speak a little Italian. ‘He’s a born 
natural, as yet,’ she answered, ‘ but the doctors think he may outgrow 
it in part.’ ‘But who is he? what does he do here?’ I said. ‘He's 
the son of Mr. Level,’ she replied, ‘and I have brought him to the 
family, for his mother, who was my sister, is also dead.’ ‘He the 
son of Mr. Level!’ I uttered, knowing she must speak of Mr. 
Francis. ‘Well, you need not bring him here: we English do not 
recognise chance children.’ ‘They were married three years ago,’ 
she coolly answered, ‘and I have brought the papers to prove it. 
Mr. Level was a gentleman and my sister not much above a peasant ; 
but she was beautiful and good, and he married her, and this is their 
child. She has been dying by inches since her husband died; she 


is now dead, and I am come here to give up the child to his father’s 
people.’ ” 

“Was it true?” interrupted Mr. Strange. 

** My lord thought so, sir, and took kindly to the child. He was 


brought home here and the East Wing was made his nursery ” 


“Then that—that—poor wretch down there is the true Lord 
Level!” interrupted Mr. Ravensworth. 

“ One day when my lord was studying the documents the woman 
had left,” resumed Mrs. Edwards, passing by the remark with a 
glance, ‘ something curious struck him in the certificate of marriage ; 
he thought it was forged. He showed it to Mr. Archibald, and they 
decided to go back to Italy, leaving the child here. All the inquiries 
they made there tended to prove that, though the child was indeed 
Mr. Francis Level’s, there had been no marriage, or semblance of 
one. All the same, said my lord, the poor child shall be kindly 
reared and treated and provided for: and Mr. Archibald solemnly 
promised his father it should be so. My lord died at Florence, and 
Mr. Archibald came back Lord Level.” 

“ And he never forgot his promise to his father,” interposed the 
steward, ‘‘ but has treated the child almost as though he were a true 
son, consistent with his imbecile state. ‘That East Wing has been 
his happy home, as Mr. Hill can testify: he has toys to amuse him, 
the garden to dig in, which is his favourite pastime ; and Snow draws 
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him about the paths in his hand-carriage on fine days. It is a sa@ 
misfortune, for him and for the family ; but my lord has done his 
best.” 

‘Tt would have been a greater for my lord had the marriage been 
a legal one,” remarked Mr. Ravensworth. 

‘‘T don’t know that,” sharply spoke up the doctor. “ As an idiot 
I believe he could not inherit. However, the marriage was not a 
legal one, and my lord is my lord. The mother is not dead ; that 
was a fabrication also ; but she is ill, helpless, and is pining for her 
son; so now he is to be taken to her; my lord, in his generosity, 
securing him an ample income. It was not the mother who perpe- 
trated the fraud but the avaricious eldest sister. This sister, the one 
you have just seen, is the youngest ; she is good and honourable, and 
has done her best to unravel the plot.” 

That was all the explanation given to Mr. Ravensworth. But the 
doctor put his arm within that of Charles Strange, and took him into 
the presence of Lord Level. 

*‘ Well,” said his lordship, who was then sitting up in bed, and held 
out his hand, ‘‘have you been hearing all about the mysteries, 
Charles?” 

“Ves,” smiled Mr. Strange. “I felt sure that whatever the 
mystery might be, it was one you could safely explain away if you chose.” 

** Ay: though Blanche did take up the other view and want to cut 
my head off.” 

“She was your own wife, your /oving wife I am certain: why not 
have told her ?” 

‘* Because I wanted to be quite sure of certain things first,” replied 
Lord Level. ‘“ Listen, Charles: you have my tale to hear yet. Sit 
down. Sit down, Hill. How am I to talk while you stand?” he 
asked, laughing. 

‘““When we were in Paris after our marriage a year ago, I received 
two shocks on one and the same morning,” began Lord Level. 
“The one told me of the trouble Tom Heriot had fallen into; the 
other, contained in a letter from Pisa, informed me that there had 
been a marriage after all between my brother and that girl, Bianca 
Sparlati. If so, of course, that imbecile lad stood between me and 
the title and estate ; though I don’t think he could legally inherit. 
But I did not believe the information. I felt sure that it was another 
invented artifice of Annetta, the wretched eldest sister, who is a 
grasping intriguante. I started at once for Pisa, where they live, to 
make inquiries in person: travelling by all sorts of routes, unfre- 
quented by the English, that my wife might not hear of her brother's 
disgrace. At Pisa I found difficulties: statements met me that 
seemed to prove there had been a marriage, and I did not see my 
way to disprove them. Nina, a brave, honest girl, confessed to me 
that she doubted them, and I begged of her for truth and right’s 
sake, to help me as far as she could. I cannot enter into details 
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now, Strange; I am not strong enough for it; enough to say that 
ever since, nearly a whéle year, have I been trying to ferret out the 
truth: and I only got at it a week ago.” 

“ And there was no marriage ?” 

“Tell him, Hill,” said Lord Level, laughing. 

“Well, a sort of ceremony did pass between Francis Level and 
that young woman, but both of them knew at the time it was not 
legal, or one that could ever stand good,” said the doctor. ‘“ Now: 
the real facts have come to light. It seems that Bianca had been 
married when very young to a sailor named Dromio; within a month 
of the wedding he sailed away again and did not return. She thought 
him dead, took up her own name again and went home to her family ; 
and later became acquainted with Francis Level. Now, the sailor 
has turned up again, alive and well ——” 

“The first husband !” exclaimed Charles Strange. 

“Tf you like to call him so,” said Mr. Hill; ‘* there was never a 
second. Well, the sailor has come to the fore again ; and honest- 
hearted Nina travelled here from Pisa with the news, and we sent for 
his lordship to come down and hear it. He was also wanted for 
another matter. The boy had had a sort of fit, and I feared he 
would die. My lord heard what Nina had to tell him when he 
arrived ; he did not return at once to London, for Arnie was still in 
danger, and he waited to see the issue. Very shortly he was taken 
ill himself, and could not get away. It was good news, though, 
about that resuscitated sailor!” laughed the doctor, after a pause. 
“ All’s well that ends well, and my Lord Level is his own man again.” 

Charles Strange sought an interview with his sister—as he often 
called her—and imparted to her these particulars. He then left at 
once for London with Mr. Ravensworth. Their mission at Marsh- 
dale was over. 


Lord Level, up and dressed, lay on a sofa in his bedroom in the 
afternoon. Blanche sat on a footstool beside him. Her face was 
hidden upon her husband’s knee and she was crying bitter tears. 

“Shall you ever forgive me, Archibald?” 

He was smiling quietly. “Some husbands might say no.” 

“ You don’t know how miserable I have been.” 

“Don’t I! But how came you to fall into such notions at first, 
Blanche? To suspect me of ill at all?” 

“Tt was that Mrs, Page Reid who was with us at Pisa. She said 
all sorts of things.” 

“ Ah | 

“ Won't you forgive me, Archibald ?” 

“Yes, upon condition that you trust me fully in future. Will you, 
love?” he softly whispered. 

She could not speak for emotion. 

“And the next time you have a private grievance against mes 
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Blanche, tell it out plainly,” he said, as he held her to him and gave 
her kiss for kiss. . 
** My darling, yes. But I shall never have another.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


I, CHARLES STRANGE, took up this story at its commencement, and 
I take it up now at its close. 


It was a lovely day at the end of summer, in the year following the 
events recorded in the last chapter, and we were again at Marshdale 
House. 

The two individuals who had chiefly marred the peace of one or 
another of us in the past were both gone where disturbance is not. 
Poor Tom Heriot was mouldering in his grave near to that in which 
his father and mother lay, not having been discovered by the police 
or molested in any way ; and the afflicted Italian lad had died soon 
after he was taken to his native land. Mr. Hill had warned Nina 
Sparlati that, in all probability, he would not live long. Mrs. Bright- 
man, I may as well say it here, had recovered permanently ; recovered 
in all ways, as we hoped and believed. The long restraint laid 
upon her by her illness had effected the cure that nothing else might 
have been able to effect, and re-established the good habits she had 
lost. But Miss Brightman was dead; she had not lived to come 
home from Madeira, and the whole of her fortune was left to 
Annabel. ‘So you can live where you please now and go in for 
grandeur,” Arthur Lake said to me and my wife. ‘All in good 
time,” laughed Annabel ; “I am not yet tired of Essex Street.” 

And now we had come down in the sunny August weather when 
the courts were up, to stay at Marshdale. 

You might be slow to recognise it, though. Recalling the picture 
of Marshdale House as it was, and looking at it now, many would 
have said it could not be the same. 

The dreary old structure had been converted into a light and 
beautiful mansion. The whitened windows with their iron bars were 
no more. ‘The disfiguring, unnaturally-high walls were gone, and the 
tangled shrubs and weeds, the overgrowth of trees that had made 
the surrounding land a wilderness, were now turned into lovely 
pleasure-grounds. The gloomy days had given place to sunny ones, 
said Lord Level, and the gloomy old structure, with its gloomy secrets, 
should be remembered no more. 

Marshdale was now their chief home, his and his wife’s, with their 
establishment of servants. Mr. Drewitt and Mrs. Edwards had 
moved into a pretty dwelling hard by; but they were welcomed 
whenever they liked to go to the house, and were treated as friends. 
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The steward kept the accounts still, and Mrs. Edwards was appealed 
to by Blanche in all domestic difficulties. She rarely appeared before 
her lady but in her quaint gala attire. 

We were taking tea out-of-doors at the back of the renovated East 
Wing. The air bore that Sabbath stillness which Sunday seems to 
bring: distant bells, ringing the congregation out of church, fell 
melodiously on the ear. We had been idle this afternoon and stayed 
at home, but all had attended service in the morning. Mr. Hill had’ 
called in and was sitting with us. Annabel presided at the rustic 
tea-table; Blanche was a great deal too much occupied with her 
baby-boy, whom she had chosen to have brought out: a lively young 
gentleman in a blue sash, whose face greatly resembled his father’s. 
Next to Lord Level sat my uncle, who had come down for a week’s 
rest. He was no longer Serjeant Stillingfar; but Sir Charles, and one 
of Her Majesty’s judges. 

““Won’t you have some tea, my dear?” he said to Blanche, who 
was parading the baby. 

By the way, they had named him Charles. Charles Archibald ; to 
be called by the former name: Lord Level protested he would not 
have people saying Young Archie and Old Archie. 

“Yes, Blanche,” said he, taking up the suggestion of the judge. 
“Do let that child go indoors: one might think he was a new toy. 
Here, I'll take him.” 

“ Archibald need not talk,” laughed Blanche, looking after her 
husband, who had taken the child from her and was tossing it as he 
went indoors. ‘He is just as fond of having the baby as I am. 
Neither need you laugh, Mr. Charles,” turning upon me ; “ your turn 
will come soon, you know.” 

Leaving the child in its nursery in the East Wing, Lord Level came 
back to his place: and we sat on until evening approached. A peace- 
ful evening, promising a glorious sunset. An hour after midday, 
when we had just got safely in from church, there had been a 
storm of thunder and lightning, and it had cleared the sultry air. 
The blue sky above, flecked with gold, was of a lovely rose colour 
towards the west. 

“The day has been a type of life: or of what life ought to be,” 
suddenly remarked Mr. Hill. ‘Storm and cloud succeeded by 
peace and sunshine.” 

“The end is not always peaceful,” said Lord Level. 

“It mostly is when we have worked on for it patiently,” said the 
judge. ‘ My friends, you may take the word of an old man for it— 
that a life of storm and trouble, through which we have struggled 
manfully to do our duty under God, ever bearing on in reliance 
upon Him, must of necessity end in peace. Perhaps not always 
entire and perfect peace in this world; but assuredly in that which 
is to come.” 

THE END. 





PASSED ON! 


* A SONG, a song for the children! 
As merry as it can be, 
Till it’s time for the magic-lantern, 
And to light up the Christmas-tree. 


“‘ A mite, you say, in the street there, 
With a fiddle, or some such thing ? 
Then, have the hall-door set open, 
And the children shall hear him sing.” 


He creeps close up to the window, 
He scrapes with his bow for the key : 
“‘ Hark, now, he is just beginning— 
I wonder what it will be? 


**Some pretty old Christmas ballad, 
Or a nursery tale in rhyme; 
Or perhaps—what is even better— 
A song from the pantomime ?” 


Ah, no, you are wrong, my children, 
He brings you no such bright cheer ; 

For Cold, you see, is 4zs Christmas, 
And Hunger 4zs Happy New Year! 


He but sings of how tears are falling, 
And falling the long day through, 
Though from children the fairies hide them, 
Rich children, that is, like you ! 


Till you stop in your merry dancing, 
And sob in the midst of your play, 

And promise you'll beg the fairies 
To spirit all tears away ! 


But a pause comes, too, with your pausing ; 
The poor little quavers cease— 
And lo, where the Streets are Golden, 
He carols his Hymn of Peace ! 
WILLIAM TOYNBEE, 





PRECEPTS FOR THE WELL-ORDERING OF LIFE. 
a ae 


OF PERSONAL ADVANTAGE. 
By THE AUTHOR OF * THE Way To ForTUNE.” 


ORD BACON, in his essays, remarks that men are often incited 

to effort to attain mental superiority by the sense of defect in 

physical gifts. The motive may not be of the highest ; but doubtless 
the result is good. 

Men are impelled to seek their ends by many means ; and motives 
are, for most part, mixed in determining human beings to any fixed 
course of action which implies steady application and self-denial. 
Pope, too, was fond of dwelling on the same idea, and no doubt 
felt that he was, in himself, a very apt illustration of the principle. 

Imagination, also, comes in with kindliest aid to those who view 
their defects philosophically. It is, indeed, a kind of Aladdin’s lamp 
to those who will look on the bright side of things, And just as 
imagination, under morbid stimulus, is apt to magnify and exaggerate 
to one’s disadvantage, so it may be wisely made to minister to self- 
satisfaction by using the sense of contrast in its service. 

A very wise man once said that, for contentment in life, one should 
look below—to those in worse condition than oneself; for stimulus 
and incitement, to those above ; but not so often above as below. 
This alleviates the sense of depression, and develops helpful self- 
satisfaction, if not always sympathy—though in the better class of 
natures it will develop sympathy also. 

It is only imaginative troubles that grow by being dwelt on; and 
a very excellent recipe for not having a desired object is to believe 
we have it, or have an excellent substitute or compensatory 
advantages for it. 

Napoleon was morbidly vain and sensitive on the subject of his 
low stature ; and, no doubt, would have suffered far more than he 
did if he had not been able to make historical comparisons favourable 
to himself, which, as we read, he was wont to do. In contem- 
plating, on one occasion, a portrait of Alexander the Great, he 
remarked more than once, with an air of self-congratulation, 
“ Alexander the Great was shorter than I am, much shorter.” 
Doubtless there was consolation to him in the thought. 

Some readers may perhaps remember the anecdote of the philo- 
sopher who turned his shirt and observed, ‘‘ What a comfort there 
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is in clean linen.” Men’s riches lie rather in what they are, in what 
they feel and believe, than in what they have; and Thoreau was 
certainly right, from his own point of view, when he declared that 
men were the slaves of their own baggage. This was his way of 
cheerily translating his own disadvantages into advantages ; and his 
example forms a kind of bracing advertisement of cheerful stoicism, 
which may well, to some extent, be imitated. 

Life’s bitters give zest to the pleasures that succeed, and, if it is 
better to realise that Tom or Dick or Harry have from nature the 
advantage of us in height, or proportion, or eyes, or hair, it is our 
best cue to strive to surpass them in the more lasting endowments 
of brain and concentrated purpose, industry and application. With 
this programme before us, it is hardly possible we should altogether 
fail—since the mere effort after self-development is, in itself, a training 
and reward. 

Life’s bitters thus, too, are succeeded by and give zest to after 
pleasures. Thackeray, whom no English writer has surpassed in 
delicate observation and apt illustration of these more subtle relation- 
ships of life, has, in one of his works, the following passage : 


My fair young reader, if you are not so perfect a beauty as the peerless Lin- 
damira, Queen of the Ball; if at the end of it, as you retire to bed, you meekly 
own that you have had but two or three partners, whilst Lindamira has hada 
crowd round her all night, console yourself with thinking that, at fifty, you will 
look as kind and pleasant as you now do at eighteen. You will not have to lay 
down your coach-and-six of beauty and see another step into it, and walk 
yourself through the rest of life. You will have to forego no accustomed 
homage ; you will not witness and own the depreciation of your smiles, You 
will not see fashion forsake your quarter; and remain, all dust, gloom and 
cobwebs within your once splendid saloons, with placards in your sad windows 
—gaunt, lonely and to let! You may not have known any grandeur, but you 
won't feel any desertion. You will not have enjoyed millions, but you will 
have escaped bankruptcy. 


There is wisdom of the most practical and suggestive kind in this. 
It is a homily of contentment, a rubric of light-heartedness and self- 
satisfaction. If not calculated to inspire poetic dreams and visions, it 
is certain, if appropriated and acted on, to aid peaceful self-posses- 
sion, composure, and that gentle patience and toleration which are 
admitted to do so much to preserve freshness and placid enjoyment. 





ADELBERT. 
A Christmas Story. 
By KATHERINE CARR. 
Re 
“‘T have the second sight, Goethe.”’ 


“* (\NLY imagine, Bettine, what a tragedy if a stable-boy becomes 
our fate! Do you think they are both away?” 

“Ves. I peeped into the kitchen, before we started, and they 
were eating baked apples over the fire with the servants. Hush! 
You must not talk.” 

It was a Christmas Eve in Germany: the hour, close upon mid- 
night ; the scene, nothing more nor less than a stable-door, with two 
girls standing there, bareheaded, and regardless of wintry blasts and 
the soft snow-flakes that fell silently, now and then, on their fresh 
young faces. They were foolish, childish and reckless, you say ? 
No doubt. But they were also intensely happy and merry ; for, at 
the age of eighteen, prospective colds in the head present no terrors 
potent enough to dispel existing pleasures. 

Not that this was a wholly unmixed pleasure. The cold wind 
whistled shrilly round us; my nose, ears and chin were, I felt con- 
vinced, rapidly acquiring a ruby colouring that it is to be hoped was 
not their ordinary tint; and the black sky, with its rolling, murky 
clouds, and the eerie stillness, combined with the uncanny nature of 
our errand, tended to make me, tall and strong as I am, shiver with 
some slight mental nervousness. 

Not so strange little Bettine. She was leaning forward eagerly, 
her small white face, and large eyes looking even whiter and larger 
than usual in the dimness, and one hand raised to her ear, as though 
she feared to lose the smallest sound. She was both a delight and a 
wonder to me, this little cousin. A delight, because of her innocent 
childishness, her sweet infantine face, and long flaxen plaits falling 
below her waist like a fair Margarita ; and a wonder, because of her 
dreamy dark eyes, and strange, mystic visions and fantasies. 

She had led me forth, this Christmas Eve, to wait at the stable- 
door, in hopes of receiving, according to the legend, a phantom- 
glimpse of the not-impossible lovers whom, girl-like, we imagined to 
be awaiting us in the future ; and, though I was not superstitious 
enough to expect much revelation to myself, we have always said, 
half jokingly, that Bettine was gifted with second sight. 

The hour of midnight sounded from the old village church, but 
still no lover made his appearance, nor so much as cast his shadow 
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before. I began to hanker after my warm bed, and felt my nose 
tenderly, with a faint hope that, if I went home soon, it might escape 
being frost-bitten. 

“Come, Bettine,” I whispered, “cannot you tell them to be 
quick? Or is it that there ave none? At all events, I say that no 
spirit-lover is worth being frozen to death for; and I, for one, accept 
the solitary lot of a spinster without a groan.” 

“ Of course they will not come if you chatter so,” replied Bettine, 
reproachfully. ‘In fact, I believe we ought not even to be together, 
Suppose one of us goes round to the door at the other end? It is 
quite close, and I don’t think there is anything to fear, is there?” 

“Oh dear no! Very well, I will go. But only for five minutes, 
remember, and if something does appear to you whilst I am away, 
mind you don’t faint or have hysterics. Jam not afraid,” I said 
boldly ; though I must confess that, when I found myself out of 
sight of my companion, my heart began to thump rather violently. 

I nestled close up against the stable-door, and set myself to think 
hard of something pleasant, to beguile those five minutes of 
suspense. But when I say that, quite against my will, I could 
think of nothing else but a certain Adelbert von Reichen, I do not 
mean to imply that he was a particularly agreeable subject. 

On the contrary. Was it not to escape from him that I had taken 
refuge with my good Aunt and Uncle Stiegelbach, with the determina- 
tion to forget his very existence ? What if, at one time, I did, likea 
foolish little moth, allow myself to be dazzled by the charms of such 
a splendid young officer? Girls of seventeen are proverbially silly ; 
and perhaps he was not much to blame if he had encouraged the 
fluttering imbecile until he was tired of it, and then, metaphorically 
speaking, stuck a pin into its head, and paid no more heed to it. 
I plead guilty to the weakness of having been an easy prey. But I 
am proud to be able to add that I had courage to survive the im- 
palation, and, though forced to beat a retreat, it was an honourable 
one. I think Adelbert von Reichen would have been surprised, it 
anyone had betrayed to him how successfully he had pricked the 
heart of Thecla Burgos, for even a short space of time. 

Of course the wound healed rapidly. When one has reached the 
mature age of eighteen-and-a-half, one can afford to ridicule the 
follies of Sweet Seventeen ; and though, as I waited patiently that 
Christmas Eve in the dark, I could not get rid of Adelbert von 
Reichen’s handsome face and laughing blue eyes, I was able to look 
upon the picture without the faintest emotion; unless, perhaps, it 
was one of mild anger and dislike. 

Dear, dear! How cold it was! Surely the allotted five minutes 
were over? Never again should Bettine tempt me out on sucha 
worthless expedition when the thermometer was almost at zero, At 
last, with a forlorn hope of seeing “something ”—I really did not 
care if it proved nothing more exciting than Karl, the stable-boy—I 
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decided to peep into the stable, whence came a delicious odour of 
straw and horses, suggestive of warmth and comfort. 

I had my hand on the latch, pausing a moment with an involun- 
tary qualm, and an uneasy conviction that some one was running 
towards me—perhaps Bettine, also tired of waiting—when the door 
was flung suddenly open in my face, and a figure stood before me 
in the uncertain light of a dim lantern. 

At the same instant a form glided up from behind, and'I felt 
Bettine’s arm flung round my waist with a tremulous nervousness 
that was infectious. Together we stood thus, gazing silently at the 
apparition, if such indeed it were. 

It was the figure of a young Prussian officer; that we were told 
by the uniform and military cloak. He was tall, slim and good 
looking. Light brown hair, closely cut as it is, in soldier fashion, 


















































d nevertheless managed to curl on the temples, and the bronzed fore- 
f head; and the long moustache did not conceal a well-shaped mouth 
that, at this moment, was smiling and showing a set of straight, 
k white teeth. The eyes were blue and laughing; and the general 
of expression of the face one of almost tantalising good humour and 
d merriment, 
. It could have been scarcely a minute that he stood confronting 
us. Then, with a low bow, he passed swiftly by, the lantern was 
H extinguished, and he had vanished into the dark night shadows. 
“ For a moment, absurd as I knew it all to be, I could only burst 
bs into an hysterical fit of laughter. It was not until I noticed that 
ch Bettine was leaning heavily on me and trembling violently, that I 
ys realised how seriously the little scene had affected her. 
he “What nonsense it all is,” I cried. ‘‘ Why, my silly little Bettine, 
lly don’t you know that it must have been a bona-fide, flesh-and-blood 
It. human man, and not a spirit after all? Spirits don’t walk about 
tI with lanterns. Did it terrify you? I own that it made my heart 
i leap to my mouth for a second. But afterwards—why, didn’t you 
ble see his lips twitching and his eyes dancing? As if apparitions ever 
) it laughed! except in a hoarse, uncanny way. Oh, it is too bad! 
he Some one has played a trick on us.” 
And then I laughed again, until my voice echoed through the 
the night stillness. 
the “Hush!” whispered Bettine, shivering. “Let us go home 
hat quickly. I am perished with cold.” 
ron We ran home, I half supporting the silly little thing, who was 
20k unfeignedly nervous and agitated. It was not until we were safe in 
» it my bedroom, and after I had rubbed her cold hands before the fire, 
that some glow of warmth returned to her white cheeks, though she 
ites smiled bravely, and tried to pretend that she was not in the least 
ha frightened, but only chilled to the bone and very tired. 
At We had bribed old Anna, the cook, to put a little jug of mulled 
“ lderberry wine by the fire to warm us after our adventure ; and after 
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we had comforted ourselves with the fragrant, steaming brew, Bettine’s 
tongue unfroze. 

** You did see it, Thecla?” she asked, with eager, bright eyes, 

“See it? Yes. And what is more,” I answered impressively, 
**T recognised it.” 

There was a moment’s pause, whilst she slowly scanned my face 
with mystified conjecture. 

** Then it was for you it came,” she said suddenly, in her naive 
way. ‘I thought—I thought , 

“For me!” I exclaimed indignantly. “Never! As if it dared, 
I detest it. There! You are welcome to it for all I care. And] 
wish—I wish you joy of it. Popinjay!” 

‘“‘But can you be sure, quite sure it was real? Who was it—he, 
I mean—if you are so certain ?” 

** Adelbert von Reichen,” I answered scornfully. Did you ever 
see such a dandy, such a ladies’ pet, in your life ?” 

“IT did not think so,” answered Bettine simply, and knit her fair 
brows into a very puzzled frown, as though endeavouring to solve 
some question that baffled her comprehension. 

I went on brushing my hair vigorously, muttering every now and 
then, “ ridiculous,” “ impertinent,” and similar expressions of con- 
tempt and indignation. 

Presently Bettine lifted her dreamy eyes from the fire, where she 
had evidently been seeing visions among the glowing coals. 

‘“‘ And you are sure—quite sure—that it was Herr von Reichen?” 
she repeated. 

** As sure as I can be about anything,” I answered. ‘“ But what 
does it matter? Iam sleepy, and longing to go to bed. Well, little 
Wonder-eyes ?” 

“ Thecla ?” 

Ves?” 

“ Did you see—only one ?” 

Her voice was so full of repressed excitement, that I shivered a 
little, and drew closer to the fire, glancing hurriedly at the window- 
curtains and at the dark corners of the room. 

“Ves, I only saw one ; and even he was a fraud—not a spirit at all.” 

“ And I,” she whispered, very low, ‘‘ saw two of them.” 

She was leaning against my knee, and as she raised her rapt and 
solemn eyes to mine, I could not doubt the truth of her words, nor 
attempt to contradict her. 

“It was only for a moment,” she went on; “and it was behind 
the real one. Just a shadow, as it were—looking straight at me, 
Thecla, with blue eyes, like the other, but grave instead of merry. 
I saw it plainly ; it is no use trying to persuade me that it was only 
fancy. It was there; and it looked at me as though it would come 
to claim me. And then I seemed to awake from a dream, and there 
was no one but the real Herr von Reichen, whom you know.” 
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‘“‘ What was the other one like? Exactly the same, you say?” 

“Exactly. I can recollect the face perfectly ; so well that I could 
draw it now, feature for feature.” 

“Ah! I see it all,” I cried exultantly. “What can be plainer? I 
congratulate you, Bettine. He is not such a bad fellow after all, and 
Iam in a minority in my prejudice against him. Tastes differ, you 
know. Now, come! You are still shivering. Let us get to bed, or 
we shall have no spirits for Christmas-day—merriment, I mean, not 
uncanny spirits of the night.” 

“T daresay it meant nothing,” she answered musingly. ‘I should 
not think about it if there had been only one, and if it had not made 
me feel so strange when I saw it. A sort of terror seemed to fall 
upon me—a weight on my heart. I cannot explain it. Ah! well, 
perhaps my imagination was over-excited. But we will try our fates 
again, won’t we, Thecla? There are our St. John’s Eve roses, you 
remember.” 

“Yes. But, for my part, I dislike these freaks. They make my 
blood curdle; and I wager that we both have bad colds to-morrow. 
Good-night, little cousin; and sleep soundly, without any phantoms 
to worry you into a nightmare. You know, I always say that you are 
like the Bettine of Goethe: you have the second-sight, Tina.” 


The simple Christmas festivities of the Stiegelbach family seemed 
to me very delightful in their homely cheerfulness. 

Iam an only child, and though from babyhood upwards all my 
kind friends have combined to spoil me, my youthful pleasures had 
lacked some of the joyousness that belongs to a large family. My 
Berlin life was very happy, very contented, and fairly gay. But lately 
Ihad taken a distaste for frivolous dissipations ; and the old world 
peace of the Stiegelbach household had an inexpressible charm for me. 

There was such an infectious glow of goodwill and innocent excite- 
ment over everyone and everything this Christmas morn. 

Looking out from my bedroom window I could see the quiet little 
village lying in the sunshine. Snow had fallen during the night, and 
lay in fresh, crisp whiteness under the frosty blue sky, glittering, here 
and there, as though lavishly strewn with diamonds. The same 
sparkling gems lit the snow-laden branches of the firs and pine trees ; 
no Christmas-tree could equal them in beauty to-day. A little beyond 
the village, and rising in pure white splendour, were the dear old hills. 
Many an exploration had we had amongst their wild fastnesses during 
the past autumn; scrambles in search of ferns, wild flowers and 
mosses ; and fishing expeditions with the boys, who knew all the 
most promising pools in the river that wound in and out of the valleys. 

In some places, higher up amongst the hills, this river dashed like 
a torrent ; and when the snows melted suddenly it overflowed its 
banks, and caused no little devastation in the farmsteads that stood 
hear its course. 
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I am not going to mention the name of our remote little village, 
In the first place, you would not be much the wiser if I did ; and in 
the second, I love it too well to run the risk of laying its tranquil 
beauties before the desecrating eyes of possible sight-seers and visitors. 


We were a merry party at breakfast that Christmas morning ; and 
no one noticed that I blew my nose with suspicious frequency, or 
that Bettine had black saucers round her eyes, and a bright pink spot 
on each cheek. I heard her stifling a cough now and then, when the 
boys’ laughter was at its loudest, and then we caught each other’s eyes 
and laughed too. I think Max, the eldest of the family, guessed 
something, for he muttered to me, rather scornfully : 

“TI suppose Bettine has been up to some pranks with her spirits, 
hasn’t she? I believe she is a regular medium.” 

What a large party we made in the quaint old Kirche. My aunt 
and uncle in one pew, with little Erma and Friedel, and Hildegarde, 
with her pink cheeks and long flaxen plaits.) Then Max, Hugo, 
Ludwig, Bettine and myself in the back pew against the wall. And 
how lustily the little cousins sang the well-known Christmas hymns ; 
even Hugo, whose voice was cracked, and Friedel, whose childish 
treble ran sadly out of tune. 

I was ashamed of myself for allowing my thoughts to wander. 
But I should not have been a daughter of Eve, if I had kept my eyes 
from roving over the church, in search of the face that had so startled 
me last night. 

If Adelbert meant to thrust himself upon us, it was more than pro- 
bable that he would come to church and way-lay us on our way out. 
At least, so I conjectured ; and I soon found that I was right. For, just 
in front of us, joining in the singing with a deep, bass voice, stood Herr 
von Reichen, no spectre, but a very living and stalwart human being. 

I was too proud to look often towards him, for fear he should 
mistake curiosity for pleasure. But whenever I did slowly glance in 
his direction, I found that he was looking towards us; not at me, 
but at Bettine. 

No wonder. She was like the picture of some fair girl-saint, with 
pure, earnest face and devotional eyes. I do not believe that for 
one moment during the service her thoughts came earthwards. 
There were times when one felt that she soared above the rest of us, 
and that her heart was in heaven, storing up fresh purity and sweet- 
ness. I used to wonder why the angels did not keep her there 
altogether ; though, to be sure, we needed her here far more than 
they could do. 

It is true that we sometimes laughed at her rather unmercifully 
for her strange fancies. She had always been of a sensitive, highly- 
strung nature ; and her delight in poring over fairy tales and legends, 
and stories of magic or the supernatural, had probably over-stimulated 
her imagination. Nevertheless I believe also that she had, in some 
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degree, a sense which the rest of us did not possess ; and I still be- 
lieve it; otherwise, I should never have been persuaded to relate 
this little story. For I tell you plainly, at the outset, that you will 
hear one or two facts which may tax your credulity a good deal, and 
for which I cannot undertake to give psychological explanations, as a 
cleverer person might do; but I can vouch for the truth of them, and 
that in the recital there will be no attempt at exaggeration. 

No sooner was service over than Max rushed to Herr von Reichen, 
greeted him warmly as an old friend, and had introduced him to the 
rest of us before we could recover from our surprise. 

When he shook hands with Bettine, she blushed like a rose, then 
pursed up her lips, feeling, I am sure, very cross with herself. Blushes 
come at such odd, inconvenient moments, often when there is no 
reason for them at all. I gave way to no such weakness. On the 
contrary, I looked Adelbert over as though I did not see him, and 
gave him the tips of my fingers. 

He told us he was here on business, though what business he 
could have in such an out-of-the-way place I could not imagine. 
And when he said that he was lodging at the primitive little inn, of 
course hospitable Aunt Hulda insisted on his becoming her guest for 
as long as he liked. 

Max profusely seconded the invitation. He felt there was some 
importance in having a friend older than himself, who had seen the 
world, and was a smart young officer from Berlin. So that there 
was nothing for Adelbert to do but to accept, which he did with a 
very good grace. 

When Bettine and I were alone together, we could only look at 
each other and laugh. 

“Oh, I do hope and trust he does not recognise us,” said Bettine. 
“It was very dark last night. He may have thought we were 
servant girls.” 

“Let us hope so. Not that he will be indiscreet,” I said. ‘‘ He 
is a gentleman ; that much I will say for him. But what in the 
name of wonder is he doing in this part of the world?” 

For reply, Bettine took hold of both my arms, looking straight into 
my eyes, with a saucy smile on her lips. 

‘What, indeed ?” she said, in soft mockery. ‘ It is very difficult 
to find a reason, is it not, Thecla? ” 

“Very,” I answered crossly ; ‘I have not the faintest idea.” 

I knew what she meant to insinuate ; but it was so ridiculously un- 
true that it vexed me that she should imagine anything of that kind. 

“If you watch us,” I said, “you will see that we do nothing but 
quarrel. He wants constant snubbing and keeping in order. But 
mind, Bettine, you are not to go by my opinion. The world—that 
is, Berlin society—says he is a hero, an Adonis—Sigurd himself. 
And, you know, the world always knows best.” 
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** Are you surprised to see me here? At all events, you do not 
seem glad, Thecla.” 

It was the first time I had spoken alone with Adelbert. Now, 
having found me in my snug retreat in the window recess, he had 
quietly seated himself by my side. 

“T am surprised,” I answered, laying down my book with an ill- 
concealed yawn. ‘ Whatever brings you here ?” 

“When heartless beauties take it into their capricious heads to 
retreat from the world, they must expect a few satellites to follow,” he 
said, with a short laugh; “that is all. And here is the first of them.” 

**Nonsense,” I said impatiently. ‘When you do invade quiet, 
unaffected country villages, you should learn to avoid society common- 
places. Why ave you here?” 

“On business. Does that satisfy you?” 

‘Business! Herr Adelbert von Reichen wasting the sunshine of 
his presence in these wilds for the sake of business? Oh, ye gods! 
What wonder portendeth? Adelbert von Reichen and business ! Why 
the terms are incompatible. As well talk of a butterfly storing honey.” 

“Mocking as ever, I see,” he answered with imperturbable good 
humour. “Laugh away ; itis wholesome ; and I like to be of use, if 
only as a medicinal.” 

**A duel!” I went on, with a sudden inspiration. ‘ How stupid 
of me not to guess. Having killed your best friend, you are here in 
concealment, until the excitement has died out. Yet you have not 
one scar yourself. That speaks in itself for your drawing-room 
courage.” 

“Not evenaduel. Nothing but the two reasons I have given you,” 
he said, indifferent to my jeers. ‘If you don’t believe me, well and 
good ; I can survive it. But I can even explain my business. The 
father of one of my brother officers owns some property near here. 
It is some old rickety castle, among the hills, I believe, and unin- 
habitable on account of the floods from the river. Asa lively Christmas 
holiday old Herr Ansdell ordered his son to come here and examine 
the place, to see if it could be restored or turned to any use. Her- 
mann happens to be in love, and unable to tear himself from Berlin. 
Therefore I, having no such pressing attachments, and rather enjoy- 
ing the change, offered my services; and here I am. I met your 
cousin Max at Heidelberg last year, but I did not expect to be 
welcomed into such a delightful family circle as this. Your aunt and 
uncle are like characters out of an old-fashioned novel. And as for 
Fraulein Bettine! What is she made of?” 

** All that’s nice. Cannot you sec that ?” 

**When first I saw her in church she looked so pretty, with her 
eyes downcast, that I longed to kiss her. When she raised her eyes, 
I shuddered to think of such sacrilege. She looks half a child, half 
a saint, and makes one rather careful of one’s manners, I think. 
Shall I like her ?” 
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“Everyone loves Bettine—liking does not express it. Be nice to 
her, Adelbert. She is too good to be treated like other girls. You 
might hurt her.” 

I looked at him meaningly, for I knew him too intimately to be 
afraid of saying exactly what I thought. We had known each other 
long enough to be on terms where Christian names are used as a 
matter-of-course. Perhaps that is why he had Well, never 
mind ; that is all over now. 

“Tt is easy enough for you to talk,” he said, flushing with annoy- 
ance ; “and, because you know yourself to be wrong, to twit me 
with being to blame. I am no Lothario. Thank goodness! I can 
find better amusements. Flirtation is a woman’s sport, and one 
which you, at least, evidently find as easy as it is amusing, I only 
regret that I was ever such a fool as to believe in you.” 

I was so startled by his unchallenged vehemence that I had no 
answer ready before he left me to join the children, who were telling 
stories in the firelight with Bettine and Aunt Hulda. 

Presently a chorus of delight rose from them ; and, crossing over 
to join the group, I found that it was caused by hearing that their 
visitor’s business was in connection with the old Wiener Schloss at 
the foot of the hills. They had always longed to explore it ; but the 
aged keeper was of so taciturn a disposition that neither love nor 
money had ever gained them admission. Now, at last, they could 
defy him. 

“I will take you all there, and introduce you to the ghosts,” said 
Adelbert. ‘It will be perfect weather for sleighing after another 
fall of snow.” 

“There are brigands, you know, and ghosts, and an enchanted 
princess, and a hero who is going to rescue her,” said little Friedel, 
with round, awe-struck eyes. ‘There are; Bettine said so. Didn’t 
you, Bettine ?” 

“Not now, Friedel. That was long ago. But perhaps,” she 
added, glancing shyly at Adelbert, ‘‘ Herr von Reichen means to be 
the hero, and will find a princess, if he looks for her.” 

*T shall look for her,” said Adelbert, looking back into her eyes, 
with curious earnestness ; “I hope I shall find her.” 


After a day or two Adelbert was indeed quite a hero to the 
Stiegelbachs, old and young. The fuss they made over him was 
ridiculous, and enough to turn his head, if he had not been used to 
adulation all his life. 

I must admit that, as young men go, he was not outrageously con- 
ceited. He had charming manners to my aunt and the children, 
kept the boys in constant merriment, and fairly delighted my uncle 
by his more intellectual qualities. For myself, I began to relent 
towards him, and thought I had not been so hopelessly silly when I 
Was seventeen. 
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And, as for Bettine, I believe she fell in love with him at first 
sight. Not that I guessed it at the time, for she made no sign; nor 
was there anything in Adelbert’s manner towards her to justify my 
fears lest he should trifle with her. In fact, thinking over it all now, 
I see that I wronged him in this. It was only because I was so very 
young that I had made myself a baby about him that winter in 
Berlin. 

That was a very happy Christmas week ; but if I linger over it, we 
shall never reach the end of my reminiscence. 

For three days it snowed as though it would never leave off. 

But we were never dull. We used to romp in the schoolroom with 
the children, and fill the days with music and singing and delightful 
talks. Then, in the dusk, we would assemble round the fire, and 
roast chestnuts and tell stories. How Adelbert made us laugh, or 
creep, just as he chose; and how well he adapted himself to the old- 
world simplicity of our life. 

When the storm had passed, there never was such weather for 
sleighing. We took it in turns to go out in Uncle Stiegelbach’s two 
sleighs ; whilst those who stayed at home had plenty to do preparing 
for the New Year’s Eve festivities. There was to be a dance on that 
night. Every spare room in the house was to be filled, and guests 
were invited from miles round. We all gave our assistance in 
decorating the ballroom, smartening the children’s frocks, or even in 
working in the still-room. For though the Stiegelbachs are well off, 


they live in the simplest fashion, and are not above helping them- 
selves. Aunt Hulda says it is good discipline for the girls, and 
makes them better wives and mothers in the future. 


Tt. 


“Now, Bettine, quick! You understand it all. What does it 
mean? O, do, do, do say I am going to be a general with lots of 
medals.” 

Thus Ludwig, hovering in company with half-a-dozen eager young 
faces, over a great basin half filled with water. 

The boiling lead had just been poured into it, and now Bettine, 
the family soothsayer, was called upon to translate the mystic 
meaning traced by the molten metal. 

We had abandoned the visitors to Aunt Hulda, and betaken our- 
selves to the schoolroom to consult the New Year’s Eve oracles con- 
cerning our respective futures. Adelbert alone out of the guests 
was privileged with an invitation to our revels; and I am afraid he 
rather destroyed the solemn decorum by construing ridiculous 
meanings out of everything. 

Bettine did not quite approve of the levity. She looked on these 
games with such intense earnestness that it hurt her feelings to hear 
them spoken of with disrespect. Not that, as a rule, she thoroughly 
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believed in her own fortune-telling. It was only now and then that 
“the spirit moved her,” as she expressed it, and seemed to teach 
her instinctively what she had not known before. 

She managed to find in the mystic scroll a general’s hat for 
Ludwig, a coronet and inexhaustible wealth for Hildegarde, and an 
ideal farm for Erma. All this was purely inventive ; but I could see 
that her imagination was becoming excited, her eyes dreamy, and 
her voice faint and far away. She was so absorbed that she did not 
in the least understand why we all laughed when she prophesied for 
me, “a roving life, full of change. I think,” with a puzzled frown, 
“rather a bad life—it all seems so shaky and giddy. That’s all. 
And a very small grave.” 

Adelbert’s turn came next. By this time she was quite lifted out 
of herself, and, after the first few words, she no longer looked into 
the basin, but dreamily into his eyes, reading his future, as it were, 
from his character, with an unconsciousness that was very impressive, 
in a strange, unnatural way. 

“You will have struggles, but you will conquer,” she said slowly. 
“There is some kind of honour waiting for you at the end—and 
always, by your side, there is a figure of light helping you on. At 
first you are parted from it; but soon you join hands, and so you 
go on together, hand in hand, until I can see no more.” 

As she spoke, Adelbert looked away from her, straight at me. 
His bronzed face had flushed a little ; he held his head high, and 
in his eyes there was the expression of one who meant to conquer. I 
do not know what else was there, for my own eyes fell, and I began 
to tremble, as I used to do when I was seventeen. 

Bettine’s own fortune was the only one left to be told. I was glad 
the little farce was over, for as the hot lead fell with a hiss into the 
water, I could see that the sensitive brain was strung to its utmost. 
The great eyes gleamed, like burning coals, out of the small white 
face; her fingers were nervously interlaced, and her breath came 
quickly through the parted lips. 

For some minutes she did not speak; and when she did, her voice 
was low and uncertain. 

“ There is so little in this,” she faltered ; “I do not understand— 
it comes to an end so suddenly. Only a silver path, without a flaw. 
Then a little cross, like an angel with outstretched wings. And then, 
a shining spot upon the path—and after that—I cannot read it—I 
cannot understand. O, what is it? Not the end? Not theend?” 
she cried, a little wildly, with something like a sob. “Suppose it 
should be—that ?” 

“ How can you let her go on?” exclaimed Adelbert. “She will kill 
herself with it, poor child.” And, springing forward, he placed one 
hand over her eyes, and with the other arm supported her gently, until 
her excitement was a little calmed. 

“It is all a pack of rubbish,” he said cheerfully. ‘I don’t believe 
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And, as for Bettine, I believe she fell in love with him at first 
sight. Not that I guessed it at the time, for she made no sign ; nor 
was there anything in Adelbert’s manner towards her to justify my 
fears lest he should trifle with her. In fact, thinking over it all now, 
I see that I wronged him in this. It was only because I was so very 
young that I had made myself a baby about him that winter in 
Berlin. 

That was a very happy Christmas week ; but if I linger over it, we 
shall never reach the end of my reminiscence. 

For three days it snowed as though it would never leave off. 

But we were never dull. We used to romp in the schoolroom with 
the children, and fill the days with music and singing and delightful 
talks. Then, in the dusk, we would assemble round the fire, and 
roast chestnuts and tell stories. How Adelbert made us laugh, or 
creep, just as he chose; and how well he adapted himself to the old- 
world simplicity of our life. 

When the storm had passed, there never was such weather for 
sleighing. We took it in turns to go out in Uncle Stiegelbach’s two 
sleighs ; whilst those who stayed at home had plenty to do preparing 
for the New Year’s Eve festivities. There was to be a dance on that 
night. Every spare room in the house was to be filled, and guests 
were invited from miles round. We all gave our assistance in 
decorating the ballroom, smartening the children’s frocks, or even in 
working in the still-room. For though the Stiegelbachs are well off, 


they live in the simplest fashion, and are not above helping them- 
selves. Aunt Hulda says it is good discipline for the girls, and 
makes them better wives and mothers in the future. 


il, 


“Now, Bettine, quick! You understand it all. What does it 
mean? O, do, do, do say I am going to be a general with lots of 
medals.” 

Thus Ludwig, hovering in company with half-a-dozen eager young 
faces, over a great basin half filled with water. 

The boiling lead had just been poured into it, and now Bettine, 
the family soothsayer, was called upon to translate the mystic 
meaning traced by the molten metal. 

We had abandoned the visitors to Aunt Hulda, and betaken our- 
selves to the schoolroom to consult the New Year’s Eve oracles con- 
cerning our respective futures. Adelbert alone out of the guests 
was privileged with an invitation to our revels ; and I am afraid he 
rather destroyed the solemn decorum by construing ridiculous 
meanings out of everything. 

Bettine did not quite approve of the levity. She looked on these 
games with such intense earnestness that it hurt her feelings to hear 
them spoken of with disrespect. Not that, as a rule, she thoroughly 
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believed in her own fortune-telling. It was only now and then that 
“the spirit moved her,” as she expressed it, and seemed to teach 
her instinctively what she had not known before. 

She managed to find in the mystic scroll a general’s hat for 
Ludwig, a coronet and inexhaustible wealth for Hildegarde, and an 
ideal farm for Erma. All this was purely inventive ; but I could see 
that her imagination was becoming excited, her eyes dreamy, and 
her voice faint and far away. She was so absorbed that she did not 
in the least understand why we all laughed when she prophesied for 
me, “a roving life, full of change. I think,” with a puzzled frown, 
“rather a bad life—it all seems so shaky and giddy. That’s all. 
And a very small grave.” 

Adelbert’s turn came next. By this time she was quite lifted out 
of herself, and, after the first few words, she no longer looked into 
the basin, but dreamily into his eyes, reading his future, as it were, 
from his character, with an unconsciousness that was very impressive, 
in a strange, unnatural way. 

“You will have struggles, but you will conquer,” she said slowly. 
“There is some kind of honour waiting for you at the end—and 
always, by your side, there is a figure of light helping you on. At 
first you are parted from it; but soon you join hands, and so you 
go on together, hand in hand, until I can see no more.” 

As she spoke, Adelbert looked away from her, straight at me. 
His bronzed face had flushed a little ; he held his head high, and 
in his eyes there was the expression of one who mean¢to conquer. I 
do not know what else was there, for my own eyes fell, and I began 
to tremble, as I used to do when I was seventeen. 

Bettine’s own fortune was the only one left to be told. I was glad 
the little farce was over, for as the hot lead fell with a hiss into the 
water, I cculd see that the sensitive brain was strung to its utmost. 
The great eyes gleamed, like burning coals, out of the small white 
face; her fingers were nervously interlaced, and her breath came 
quickly through the parted lips. 

For some minutes she did not speak; and when she did, her voice 
was low and uncertain. 

“ There is so little in this,” she faltered ; ‘“‘ I do not understand— 
it comes to an end so suddenly. Only a silver path, without a flaw. 
Then a little cross, like an angel with outstretched wings. And then, 
a shining spot upon the path—and after that—I cannot read it—I 
cannot understand. O, what is it? Not the end? Not theend?” 
she cried, a little wildly, with something like a sob. “Suppose it 
should be—*shat ?” 

“ How can you let her go on?” exclaimed Adelbert. “She will kill 
herself with it, poor child.” And, springing forward, he placed one 
hand over her eyes, and with the other arm supported her gently, until 
her excitement was a little calmed. 

“I¢ is all a pack of rubbish,” he said cheerfully. ‘I don’t believe 
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a word of it. Everyone reads exactly what he or she likes. Now, to 
tell the truth, if Z look in there, by searching very hard, and half 
shutting my eyes, I can make out something like a pig without any 
legs, and perhaps something like an exceedingly ugly face, with a long 
nose and nochin. Do you suppose that is meant for your future, 
Fraulein Bettine? Because, if so, I read it thus: you will marry a 
farmer, and look after pigs, and be a very plain old woman. Do any 
of you believe in the likelihood ?” 

Upon which we laughed, relieved at the brighter turn of affairs; 
and I carried off Bettine, to rest before the coming evening 
festivities, 

She was still nervous and subdued; but my own spirits were 
too buoyant not to infect her in some measure, and presently she 
was laughing gaily, and even joining me in an impromptu ballet 
round the room, looking, in her little white petticoat, like a child of 
twelve. 

It was an odd way of resting, perhaps, but I knew that it was her 
brain more than her body that was overtaxed; and what I hoped 
was to be able to keep her mind away from dangerous subjects, more 
especially from the recollection of the faded roses we had been 
keeping, in silver paper, ever since last St. John’s Eve. ‘Tradition 
said that if we wore them on New Year’s Eve our future husbands 
would come to fetch them. Not that either of us desired such useless 
encumbrances ; but we looked upon them as necessary evils, and 
they served as an excuse to dabble in the supernatural. 

But my precautions were unsuccessful. I was just putting the 
finishing touch to my hair, and surveying myself critically in the 
looking-glass, when the tiresome little creature danced up behind me, 
and peeping over my shoulder, waved in my face my faded old 
crimson rose. 

“No escape,” she laughed. “It is a whim of mine that you should 
wear it. I prophesy that you will no longer have it when the dance 
is over. Is it likely? Oh, Thecla, to think that you have been to all 
those grand Berlin balls, and that no one has captured you yet. 
How did you manage it, you beautiful, cold-hearted creature? I am 
ashamed of you. But to-night! Tell me, Thecla,” and she looked 
wistfully up into my face: “is there no one—vo one coming here to- 
night for you ?” 

“No one will look at me whom J care to see,” I answered 
enigmatically. ‘ As for this horrid old rose—take it away.” 

“No, no. Please wear it. Just to satisfy me. See! I have 
pinned it under the real flowers, so that no one will notice it who 
does not look for it. Mine is in the same place. What is the 
harm ?” 

“None; if you would not treat it so seriously. But when you go 
and talk of spectres, and visions, and all that, as you did on Christmas 
Eve, it is horrid.” 
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“T am very sorry ; I cannot help it. Of course you think me 
very silly,” she said humbly. ‘“ But just the last few days I seem to 
have had some strange presentiment—I cannot tell of what; and I 
have such vivid dreams that I cannot forget them in the daytime. 
Somehow, I feel certain that something is going to happen in my 
life.” 

“So there is—perhaps,” I said, putting my arms round her and 
kissing the now blushing cheeks. ‘“ Ah, Bettine! Little Wonder-eyes! 
There is no need to tell me what ails you.” 

She was in love, as only a simple-hearted, innocent child can be; 
full of soft tremors of expectation, of unconfessed hopes and fears ; 
hesitating on the threshold of a new world, where, to her guileless 
eyes, everything shimmered in the tender glamour of a silvery love- 
light. 

She was very pretty and gay that night, and danced away with un- 
tired feet and shining eyes, as happy as a bird. 

I was at first amused by the novelty of this little provincial ball; 
but after a time I wearied of my bourgeois partners, and longed for a 
valse with Adelbert, whose step had always suited mine to perfection. 

But he paid no attention whatever to me. I saw him dance twice 
with Bettine ; but the rest of the time he did his duty by his hostess, 
and exerted himself to entertain the young women from the country- 
side, with their flat waists and broad, beaming faces. 

“Not that I care,” I said to myself indifferently ; ‘it is nothing to 
me. Dear little Bettine! If only that would come off. Why not?” 

I was resting by myself on a sofa at one end of the long room, in a 
kind of recess that was only dimly lit by a shaded light. It was cool 
and comfortable there, and I was left for a little while alone, until 
Bettine came and flung herself by my side. 

“Oh, I am so tired,” she said; “I really must rest for a few 
minutes. How lazy you are, Thecla. But we must not exhaust our- 
selves too soon ; it is not twelve o’clock yet. We will sit here together 
and welcome the New Year. Why, where is your rose ?” 

“ Here,” I answered, pointing to where she had placed it. But it 
was not there. I grew quite hot and red with annoyance, when her 
laughing eyes noted the fact. ‘ Well,” I added, “it is no matter. I 
suppose it fell out and has met its fate under the clumping heels of 
half-a-hundred excited beaux. I am glad to be rid of it. And yours, 
Bettine ? ” 

“Quite safe, and likely to remain so. Poor, ugly old thing.” 

We were silent for a little while. Suddenly it struck me that we 
were peculiarly so. Before us were the dancers, the lights, the 
music. Only just close around us seemed to hang an oppressive 
stillness and silence. I did not feel faint. My brain was perfectly 
clear, and though I shook my head to make sure that I was not sink- 
ing asleep, still that stifling hush and sense of mystery seemed to fall 
overme, I glanced at Bettine. She was leaning back against the 
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sofa. Her colour had flown, but there was a smile on her lips anda 
dreamy ecstasy in her half-closed eyes. Involuntarily I shuddered 
and caught my breath. 

At that instant the old grandfather’s clock in the hall sounded the 
solemn strokes that proclaimed the birth of a New Year. 

One—two—three—four 

Would they never cease? Their long, slow chime sounded, to my 
surging brain, like the muffled tones of a funeral bell from a far 
distance. 

Bettine was leaning forward now. The red had rushed back to 
her cheeks, and in eyes and lips and in her whole attitude beamed a 
sudden joyful delight that startled me. She had taken her faded 
yellow rose from her breast, and was holding it out with one hand as 
though giving it to one who begged for it. . 

My eyes followed hers, and then I understood it all. 

Adelbert stood before her, looking down on her with a smile, and 
holding out his hand to receive the tendered flower. I saw him 
plainly. I could have touched him had I chosen, he stood so close, 
But merely for the briefest, most fleeting moment. The next I saw 
that, instead of Adelbert, it was only a shadow in his form ; instead 
of Adelbert’s handsome, sunburnt face, a spectral vision that faded 
slowly away before my eyes, like Adelbert, indeed, but as he might 
look upon his death-bed, wrapped in his shroud. 

One instant it was there—no more. Then my head swam, I 
was conscious of awaking, as from a dream, to the sound of gay 
voices welcoming the New Year, to music, and the glare of gaslight, 
And there was Adelbert, bending over me, and asking me brightly if 
I would dance with him. 

** Oh, yes, yes,” I said; “only take me away from here. It is too 
horrible. Come away, Bettine—come.” 

She did not answer. And, turning to rouse her, I found that she 
had fainted. 


III. 


Next day neither Bettine nor I alluded to what had occurred the 
previous night. I deemed it wiser not to tell her that I, too, had 
had a curious hallucination, afraid that the knowledge would only 
heighten her nervous alarm. But I repeated the story to Aunt 
Hulda, suggesting that there must be something wrong with Bettine’s 
nerves that a doctor could, perhaps, easily cure. “I think nothing 
of my share in it,” I added. ‘My nerves are robust enough. But 
Bettine must have communicated some of her own feelings to me, 
One often hears of that kind of magnetic influence.” 

“She is not strong ; and she reads too much,” said Aunt Hulda 
* Otherwise, she is perfectly sound in mind and body. I will see that 
she has plenty of distractions to keep her away from her books for 
the present. She has always been a strange little thing. It comes 
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of being a Sabbath child. It is said that all children born on a 
Sunday have the second sight. Not that I believe it. And, though 
I look upon you as a sensible girl, Thecla, I am inclined to think 
that what you saw last night was pure fancy.” 

I was, and am still, unable to agree with her. 

I am not by any means a credulous person, and oftener than 
not scoff at stories of the supernatural. But I do believe that at rare 
moments, and in exceptional cases, a veil is lifted, and that as our 
souls dominate for the time being over our minds and bodies, we 
are permitted a momentary glance at some picture that is sent 
perhaps as a warning of future events. At such times, when 
memory and the ordinary machinery of the mind are in temporary 
abeyance, it is not unreasonable to suppose that our soul-vision, 
freed from its usual fetters, should penetrate into those unknown 
realms, spoken of vaguely as the Supernatural. The ancients firmly 
believed in such visions. It is only our modern cut-and-dried 
philosophy that is too proud to give credence to anything that can- 
not be brought down to the prosaic dead level of science. 

I confess that I tortured myself a little by wondering what our 
strange vision-hallucination, or whatever it was, signified. It might 
mean a warning of death to either Adelbert, Bettine, or myself. 
Probably to Adelbert, for whom Bettine and I would mourn in 
mutual grief. Or, why death at all? Why not merely the shattering 
of alove-dream? For instance, supposing—only supposing—I had 
been fond of Adelbert, would not his marriage with Bettine leave 
me with only the ghost of an old attachment? But I was not in 
love—far from it; since my private hope was that he would marry 
Bettine ; so that theory was of no use. Altogether, the riddle was 
beyond me, and I gave up attempting to find a solution. 


Two evenings after, the ball Bettine and I were sitting in the 
window-recess of the drawing-room with the children. The lights 
had not yet been brought in, and we had drawn up the blind that 
we might look out into the dim winter twilight. Bettine had been 
telling a fairy-tale about a little snow princess who dwelt on the 
mountain-top and fell in love with the pale moon that cast its cold 
light over the twilit world, as it was doing now. 

When the story was finished, we were silent. Erma had fallen 
asleep on my lap, and Friedel was tracing star-patterns on the frosty 
window-pane. Adelbert had stolen quietly to my side; but I did 
not speak to him, for fear of disturbing Bettine. I wished him to see 
how pretty she looked in the dusk, and to hear her recite one of the 
weird poems she loved. 

“Go on,” said Friedel, prettily. ‘ More, please.” 

Always obedient to the behest of her little brother, Bettine, after 
a moment’s reverie, began one of Heine’s well-known songs, “ Taking 
the Bride Home.” 
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With her fair hair, and the dark eyes shining out of her small, 
white face, she looked like a moon-spirit herself, who might suddenly 
vanish from us into the twilight shadows. As she recited the second 
verse, there was a thrill of passion in her voice that reminded me, in 
some vague way, of our New Year’s Eve experiences. 


‘‘ Away from me, ye gloomy man! 
Who bid thee hither come ? 
Thy hand’s like ice, thine eye glows bright, 
Thy breath is burning, thy cheek is white ; 
But I would rather my time beguile 
With smell of roses and sun’s sweet smile.” 


“So would we all,” I broke in, “Sensible bride! If I had my 
way, the world would be all roses and sunshine and music.” 

“With you for its Queen?” suggested Adelbert. “I daresay a 
good many people wish the same. For myself, I maintain that it is 
not such a bad place as it iss One must take it the right way, 
and see how much amusement one can get out of it. I am sure that 
sentiment is allowable at Christmas-time. And to prove that Frau 
Stiegelbach agrees with me, she has just been planning an expedition 
to the Wiener Schloss before the snow melts.” 

There came a chorus of delight. ‘ When ?—How ?—Who will 
take us >How soon may we go?” cried the children. 

‘Patience. We are to have two expeditions. The first is to take 
place to-morrow, and from it you troublesome children are to be ex- 
cluded. We old wiseacres are to go there first to explore, and see 
that there are no ogres about,” said Adelbert. ‘ We are to have the 
two sleighs, and Max and I are to be entrusted with the care of you, 
Fraulein Bettine, and Thecla. We must drive there by the upper 
road, as the lower one is scarcely safe at this time of year. I am 
afraid it does look rather like a thaw.” 

‘‘ Then we shall run a chance of being washed away, Schloss and 
all, in a flood,” I remarked. ‘That would be very romantic.—Bye- 
the-bye, Adelbert, how is your dusiness progressing? You are really 
emaciated from overwork.” 

“JT am not sure,” he answered. ‘ At present, it has progressed 
very little. But I mean to be slow and sure, like the tortoise. It is 
worth a good deal of patience, as you may acknowledge when you 
understand what it is.” 

“ How mysterious you are! As if dusiness existed for you! | 
should like for once to see you thoroughly in earnest, to see what 
effect it would have on you.” 

“‘T am very thoroughly in earnest,” he said, rather shortly. ‘* Not 
that I expect you to believe me. If you tried, you could not see 
anything but the frivolous side of things. It is against your 
principles. 

“ He is in love!” I thought, exultantly, “ Bravo, Bettine! If he 
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does not woo and win you before Twelfth Night, my name is not 
Thecla Burgos.” 

Then, like the very embodiment of discretion, I left the two to gaze 
at each other by moonlight, and ran upstairs to my room. 

I think the ball must have upset my nerves, for my head ached so 
violently that I was obliged to shed a few foolish tears to relieve it, 
which is a folly to which I am but little addicted. I was always told 
that I laughed so much, that by the time I was twenty-five I should 
have worn out my risible faculties, and have nothing left but tears. 


Nothing in this world is so bashful and self-conscious as a pair of 
unconfessed lovers. Out of pure shyness, both Adelbert and Bettine 
went through every conceivable manceuvre to avoid driving together 
to the Wiener Schloss the next day, though of course they would have 
been intensely disappointed if their obvious little stratagem had 
succeeded. But I settled the question by quickly jumping into Max’s 
sleigh ; and, seizing the reins, drove off before anyone had time to 
interfere. 

“Madcap!” exclaimed Max. ‘“ Do you want to upset us?” 

“No, stupid boy. You ought to be flattered at my eagerness for 
your society. You do not deserve it, for you look as cross as a bear. 
Why grudge those two poor, dear foolish people their happiness ? ” 

Max grinned from ear to ear, and chuckled to himself. Something 
had evidently tickled his sense of humour. 

“He is a good fellow,” he jerked out presently, signifying Adel- 
bert by a backward flip of his whip. ‘A real good fellow.” 

“Capital,” I assented. ‘‘ Everyone says so.” 

“A splendid looking fellow, too; eh?” 

“Handsome as Adonis. Everyone says that too.” 

“ But don’t you think so yourself, Thecla ?” 

“TJ should not be a woman if I did not adore him,” I replied, 
with mock rapture, and turned the conversation into a channel of less 
thrilling interest than the well-worn eulogies of Adelbert von Reichen. 


We had a long, cold drive over the soft white snow ; on one side of 
us the hills, on the other dark pine woods, and here and there a 
glimpse of the river flowing, cold and green, between white fields of 
desolate bleakness. By the time we arrived at the little farm near 
the Schloss, where the good-tempered farmer’s wife was to provide 
us with luncheon, our appetites were fully prepared to do justice to 
her smoking viands. And whilst we regaled ourselves in the clean, 
warm kitchen, she discoursed to us on the beauties of the Schloss, on 
its former splendour and legends, and on her fears that the old place 
would soon be undermined by the river. 

The thaw had begun last night, and was doing its work rapidly. 
From the farm-kitchen we could hear the river rushing down the 
valley, like a caged animal suddenly set at large. 
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The Wiener Schloss stood about a hundred yards from the farm, 
and we looked straight down on the river, which we could see roll- 
ing below us like a torrent over the rocky precipice and rushing 
onward with mighty force, swollen far over its banks. The terrace 
went sheer down into the water; and it was no wonder the owner 
feared every day to hear that the floods had weakened the old walls, 
and brought the whole place tumbling into the valley. At one end 
the stones had already given way here and there, so that there seemed 
to be nothing to prevent that portion from tottering to destruction. 

In the Schloss itself there did not appear to be much to look at 
after all. It was chiefly interesting from its age, and from the 
medizval air that hung about it. One could picture it peopled 
with barons and knights in clanging armour, who would toss oft 
goblet after goblet of Rhenish wine in the old dining-hall, and then, 
none the worse for their carouse, dance till morning with stately 
dames and lovely maidens. 

I had never seen Bettine in such high spirits. She laughed and 
chattered, and danced about the great empty rooms with quite irre- 
pressible glee. I took all the credit to myself for the discretion I 
had displayed that morning ; and my suspicions received confirma- 
tion by something she said when we happened to be alone for a 
moment. 

“* Thecla,” she whispered, flying up to me with shining bright eyes, 
“‘T think he loves me. Oh, I am so happy.” 

I could not answer. But I kissed her, with a sudden rush of 
affection, on both her soft cheeks ; then Max joined us, and there 
was no time for more to be said. 

We next explored the dungeons—gloomy cells that made one’s 
blood curdle, as one thought of the poor wretches who had been 
confined there. 

‘* IT should not care to be left alone here, even now,” I remarked 
to Adelbert, who was by my side. ‘One can hear the roar of the 
river quite plainly as it washes against the walls.” 

‘‘T shall certainly advise Herr Ansdell to give up all hopes of 
restoration,” he answered ; “ it is as unsafe as canbe. I hardly care 
to be here on a day like this. That terrace is on its last legs.” 

“ Horrible! Let us join the others. Where are they? I wish 
they would not take such a pleasure in hiding from us.” 

“Yes,” answered Adelbert, with a peculiar laugh ; “I notice that 
you like to stick to Max like a burr.” 

Which remark being rude, I did not answer it, but groped on 
through the low, dark cells as fast as I could. 

Bettine had hidden herself away, and dragged Max after her. I 
felt rather cross. I did not care to be left with a lover who was 
sighing for his beloved. But the farther we groped, the more con- 
fused we became; and to my repeated calls there came no answer 
except the irritating echoes, 
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“Here is a door,” exclaimed Adelbert at last, pushing open a 
heavy door on rusty hinges in the wall. ‘“ Ah! that’s it. There is a 
passage of some sort. I think it is all right; but perhaps you had 
better wait here whilst I explore a little.” 

I did not much like the arrangement. The moment he had turned 
the corner, and was out of sight, I began to hear sounds that filled 
me with vague terrors. Through the walls I heard the rushing of 
the river, whilst with its muffled roar mingled a dull, heavy rumble, 
that rolled nearer and nearer. The very floor upon which I stood 
seemed to shake and quiver. 

I could bear it no longer. Letting the door fly to behind me, I 
sprang down the steps leading into the passage, and darted after 
Adelbert, my feet winged by girlish apprehension. 

Once round the corner, I could see that the passage led on for 
some distance. Probably Adelbert had run on to the end, and we 
should meet as he returned. This proved to be the case. A 
moment or two later he came hurrying towards me, and, catching 
hold of his arm with a sense of security, I exclaimed : 

“Let us get out of this, Adelbert. No—not that way. Nothing 
shall induce me to go back into those dungeons. I believe the whole 
place is coming down about our ears.” 

“We must go back. ‘This is evidently an unused passage in the 
terrace wall. It leads out close to the river, and there is no way 
into safety there. Come on, Thecla. It is no use talking here. 
We must find our way out of those abominable dungeons somehow 
or other. Quick.” 

There was nothing for it but to take his advice. Yet, with those hor- 
rible sounds in front of us, it seemed like running straight into danger. 

Suddenly he stopped, and held up his hand in warning. 

“ Hang it,” he muttered below his breath ; “ we are beaten.” 

As he spoke there came a crash of falling masonry, as if the world 
were coming to an end. He seized my hand, and we ran as fast as 
we could towards the other exit from the passage that led into the 
open air. Once there, I paused an instant to regain my breath. 

“The terrace has given way,” I panted ; “ we are in a nice pickle.” 

‘** Nonsense,” he said sharply ; ‘‘ we are safe enough.” 

“No, we are not,” I answered quietly. ‘‘ You are frightened as 
well as I. Men always lose their tempers when they are frightened. 
Iam not a baby. What are we to do next ?” 

“ Get out of this somehow.” 

“Ves; but how? The river is rising every minute.” 

To realise our position, it must be understood that this east end of 
the terrace joined on to an inaccessible precipice that in old days of 
warfare had been a true rock of defence to the Schloss. The pas- 
sage running along the base of the terrace led to a sheltered walk 
under this rock, with the river flowing about forty yards from it. 

Doubtless, in ordinary times, this walk was picturesque enough, 
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but under the present circumstances, its beauty was eclipsed by its 
danger. The swollen river almost reached over the path ; in a little 
while it would do so entirely. Already it had risen to the foot of the 
rock, where, some fifty yards from where we stood, it jutted out like 
a sharp barrier. 

Our predicament was an awkward one. On one side the high, 
perpendicular rock; on the other, the rushing flood; behind us, 
masses of crumbling and falling stone ; in front, the murderous river 
sweeping by on its wild course. 

Adelbert’s keen eyes noted our last slight hope of escape. 

Scooped out in the rock, about five feet from the ground, was a 
curious little roughly-hewn alcove, probably once used as a post of 
outlook. 

One or two rugged steps led up to it; and here, for a time, one 
would be out of danger, though in an hour or so the water would 
probably reach even there, 

“Come,” said Adelbert ; ‘‘ we may as well keep dry whilst we can. 
At all events, if we stay near the wall we shall stand the risk of being 
buried alive. You need not be afraid. A little patience is all we want.” 

He hoisted me, by aid of the steps, on to the seat in the rock. It 
was not made of roses, but, at such a time, one must be thankful for 
small mercies. 

‘My only fear is that you will catch cold,” said Adelbert, with 
affected carelessness. ‘They will guess what has happened, and 
help us somehow or other. Meantime, we must make the best of it, 
and I am not sorry to have a talk with you, Thecla. We used to 
find that the time flew by pretty quickly last year when we were 
together in Berlin.” 

** But see how quickly the river is rising. It will soon touch your 
feet. You must try and get up here, Adelbert.” 

**T can stand on the highest step, if it gets much worse. Don’t 
bother about me. What a plucky little thing you are, Thecla.” 

Presently he climbed on to the first step. Looking down, I saw 
that the turbid water was lapping the foot of the rock, and my heart 
sank. We had shouted until we were hoarse. Still, there came no 
‘token of help. 

** Could not you swim into safety ?” I asked presently. 

“In this torrent? No. One would be whirled away, and dashed 
-to pieces amongst those blocks of floating ice. I should not care to 
try it.” 

** Yet I am sure you would do it if I were not here. Oh, Adel- 
‘bert, do leave me.” 

‘** And drown myself? NotI. Weare all right here. Never fear.” 

It was beginning to get dark already. In the fading light we 
.could see the wide-spreading waters whirling madly on their career 
-of destruction. An awe-struck pause had fallen between us, Adel- 
bert broke it by saying suddenly : 
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“ There is something-I should like to tell you, Thecla. MayI?” 

“T know,” I answered quickly. “You love Bettine. I have 
always wished it, Adelbert: She is‘an angel. If you had sought 
the world over you could not'have found anyone better,” 

 Bettine Ps ~ 

He- paused... Then added: “You are always honest, Thecla. 
Are you glad? Really glad?” . 

“With all my ‘heart,” I ‘said; though, at that moment, my heart 
was quivering as though a knife had pierced it. 

Silence once’more.* Adelbert had climbed on to the second step, 
and was léaning near me against the rock. Now at last, in this 
solemn’ moment, I mocked myself no longer, and knew what had ailed 
me these last few days. A great tear fell from my eyes on to his hand, 

“Thecla? What, crying? You are frightened, and no wonder,” 
he cried tenderly. ‘‘ Would to God I could do something for you.” 

“No. Iam not afraid,” I said, trying to smile, ‘‘ Whilst there 
is life there is hope, as the doctors say. Do not worry about me. 
Of course I see what is coming ; tears will not stop it. I do not 
mind ; not so very much. It is far harder for you and Bettine. So 
hard that I vow help will come.” 

“ Bettine !” he said, impatiently. ‘‘ Always Bettine.” 

After that he looked up at me with some strong emotion in his 
face; and, for a moment, our eyes met and burnt into each other’s 
in the dimness. It was as though a veil was suddenly rent between 
us, so that we saw each other, for the first time, face to face. 

“Thecla,” he cried passionately, “are you always going to turn 
from me? Here, now, when there can be no longer any excuse to 
fence with the truth, I must have an answer. I must speak to you. 
I love you, Thecla.” 

His arms were round me, his face raised to mine. And then I 
bent down and let my lips meet his, and my hands went out in a 
passion of love, to rest on the brown head uplifted towards me. 

“God bless you,” he whispered. ‘My Snow Queen, won at last. 
Do you recognise this?” he added, drawing a little faded rose from 
his breast. ‘I knew it was a good omen. It was a ruse, but you 
will forgive that. When you were dancing with Max, he had the 
audacity to drop it close to me. You little know what a conspirator 
Max is. Did you suppose that nocturnal meeting in the stable yard on 
Christmas Eve was accidental? Credulous little goose! And now?” 

“Oh,” I said, with a sob that would not be repressed; “ it must 
come right. If not, we are at least together; there is comfort in 
that. Oh, Adelbert, I am not half worthy of you. I have tried so 
hard to hate you.” 

“ And did not succeed? Thank you, Thecla. You must never 
try that again. And if—well—if this is to be the end, we have each 
other. Nothing can matter much if we are together.” 

So with his arms round me, and my head bent until it almost 
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rested next to his, we waited for the end, whilst the cruel, chill 
waters flowed past with gathering roar, 

The new knowledge that was between us gave a tender solemnity 
to what would otherwise have been so bitter. If we were to die— 
why, we would die together. Why should we dread the hereafter, 
the great unknown? We should be but a little nearer to the light, 
a little nearer to the Great Protector. 

And yet, Oh what a glad cry broke from my lips when at last I saw 
a boat coming towards us through the gathering gloom! In it were 
the figures of a man and a girl. I guessed at once that they were 
Max and Bettine, who were risking their lives to save ours. 

They let themselves drift down with the stream, keeping as close as 
possible to the cliff to avoid the current and the blocks of ice and 
débris that were being swept along with it. Once round the arm of 
rock that jutted out beyond the cliff, they would be sheltered more 
or less from the fury of the main stream ; and when I saw that this 
was successfully accomplished, I breathed a sigh of relief. 

A few more vigorous strokes brought them to where we were 
waiting for them. Max flung a rope to Adelbert, lest the flow of the 
water should sweep the boat too quickly past. Once Je/ow us, all 
efforts to return to our rescue would be useless. But Adelbert had 
foreseen this emergency, and was prepared for it. Standing on the 
narrow step, and supporting himself against the rock, he lifted me in 
his arms, ready the instant the boat passed to lower me into it. 

* And you?” I had time to whisper. “I wé/7 not leave you, 
Adelbert. Swear that you will save yourself too.” 

“Don’t be afraid. I see the boat: it is heavy and cumbersome, 
but as safe as possible. I can easily jump in after I have put you 
down. It will bear my weight perfectly. Thank God for this! We 
shall never be able to show our gratitude to Max and Bettine. She 
is the bravest little thing in the world.” 

“Now! Steady,” shouted Max, as the critical moment arrived. 
“Ah! There. Ihave her. That’s right. Bravo! Bravo!” 

It was all over. How, I hardly realised in the terrible anxiety of the 
moment. But almost before I was aware, I found myself by Bettine’s 
side in the stern of the boat, whilst Adelbert was rowing in her place. 

I seized Bettine’s hands and kissed them over and over again, 
crying incoherently that I could never repay her, that she was too 
good and brave and sweet for this world. 

“There was not much danger,” she said, leaning against me, 
completely exhausted after the strain upon her slender strength; 
‘and we guessed how it was, when we heard part of the terrace give 
way. Then Max heard you call, and we were certain. There was 
no one within sight or hearing. We had to get the ferry-boat our- 
selves ; it was safely tied out of reach of the river, just beyond the 
rock. Now we are almost safe Iam not afraid. Are you?” 

“Not now. Oh, Bettine! What a heroine you are.” 
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The chief peril was, in fact, over. We had only to let -ourselves 
float along by the terrace wall. Once beyond that we should find 
an easy landing on the grassy slope. Our only fear was that we 
might be overtaken by some of the masses of floating timber and ice. 

We were close to our haven of refuge now. A few more strokes 
and all danger would be past. I breathed a prayer of thankfulness 
and squeezed Bettine’s hand. She smiled back faintly, looking very 
tired and fragile now that there was no longer any necessity to 
exert herself. 

Then I glanced at Adelbert, and my hopes fell a little. There was 
a look of anxiety in his keen eyes, a determined setting of his teeth 
for some desperate effort, that warned me of coming peril. He spoke 
a few hurried words to Max ; then they both bent their backs to their 
oars, and pulled with all the strength they could summon. The 
bow of the boat was already on a line with the end of the terrace; 
another instant and we should be beyond it, and then—— 

Then a crash, a quivering shock, a surge of cold, blinding water, 
and a sensation of horrible terror and despair. 

But it was over very quickly. Adelbert had caught me in his arms, 
and dragged me, very wet, startled and frightened, on to dry land. 
Then he sprang back into the water to the aid of Max and Bettine. 
Had the shock occurred a minute sooner it would have been fatal. 

As it happened, we had upset close to the landing place, so that 
to a good swimmer the danger was not great, 

But Max was not a good swimmer. His sister hung, a dead 
weight, on his arm. Spent with over-exertion and nervous excite- 
ment, she had fainted. Had it not been for Adelbert’s timely 
succour, Max’s strength and courage would have failed him, and the 
tragedy would have been complete. 

For was it not a tragedy? 

Some instinct told me what had happened the moment Adelbert 
put little Bettine down on the bank beside me and laid his hand 
lingeringly on her heart. I sprang to her side with a cry, and pressed 
my lips on her pure, red mouth. 

She was lying with her hands folded on her breast, her delicate 
face raised to heaven, like a white lily. 

The vision had come true. She was resting safely in the strong, 
tender arms of her Bridegroom—Death. 


Adelbert and I have a little Bettine of our own now. We think 
that she is like my brave little cousin, in that she is “ gentle and 
loving, and wise and gay.” 

But I am always glad, for her sake, that she is not “a Sabbath 
Child.” 
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ALONG a country road a young man was walking one summer 
night—or rather one summer morning, for it was some time 
after midnight. 

The road stretched in a long white line before him; the sky was 
clear and dark’ overhead. The moon rode triumphantly in the 
cloudless heavens. The dark shadows of the trees which bordered 
the roadside lay clearly defined, but not a breath of air stirred the 
branches’ or fanned the cheek of the pedestrian. The night was 
deliciously warm and mysteriously quiet ; nothing but the sound of 
his own footsteps broke the stillness, 

He was in evening. dress, and wore a light overcoat, which was 
flung open. He was whistling softly, and pursued his way with a 
‘light-heartedness only faintly tempered by the loneliness and solem- 
nity. which surrounded him. The air of the last new waltz was 
sufficiently sentimental to sound quite in harmony with the scene, 
and probably the young man’s thoughts were not especially prosaic. 
He had just left a dance, and visions of slender, white-robed figures 
-floated before his mental vision still. He was by no means satiated 
with the delights of society; and the exertion of tramping the four 
miles of country road which lay between his friend’s house and his 
night’s lodging seemed a small price to pay for the evening he had 
enjoyed. 

He was hardly ¢hinking ; vague, pleasant meanderings of fancy 
were going on in his mind ; when suddenly he became aware that he 
was no longer alone onthe road. A slim figure, dressed in blacx or 
dark colours, had come in sight, and was rapidly approaching him. 
A woman, and alone—at such a time ! 

Jack Barrett stopped in surprise, with his eyes on the advancing 
figure. Her head was bent, as though she was looking on the 
ground, and she appeared tu-be running on almost blindly. 

Close to him she raised her head and stopped with a cry of terror 
as she saw his motionless figure. He noticed then that she was 
practically bare-headed. Her hat had fallen back, and her hair rose 
in dusky masses from a pale face, lighted up by her large, frightened 
eyes. 

Jack was a kindly young fellow. That cry of terror went to his 
heart, and he hastened to say, reassuringly, hardly pausing to weigh 
his words: ‘ Pray don’t be frightened. ‘here is nothing to harm 
you. Are you in trouble?” 

The woman—she was evidently a lady—gave a little gasp, seemed 
about to speak, and then, to Jack’s unutterable dismay, suddenly 
sank down at his feet, as though she were lifeless. 
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In another moment he had raised her, and carried her to the bank 
near the roadside. Then he looked hopelessly round for help, 
knowing that there was not the faintest probability of any being at 
hand. He knew the road well; it was a mile to the nearest house, 
and there was little chance of anyone passing at that hour. 

The stranger, in the meantime, lay with her head on his arm, 
utterly unconscious. Jack looked at her with a growing feeling of 
surprise. Her dress—of dark, soft material—was elegant in style; 
her left hand was gloved, and her right, which was bare, was white 
and delicate, and decorated with costly rings. The dark hair, which 
nearly touched his cheek, was artistically arranged. Her face was 
pale, her complexion delicate and clear, and her features were 
exquisitely pretty. 

Jack was not only kind-hearted, but singularly innocent of evil. 
He was disposed to think ill of no one; least of all of a beautiful 
young girl. He had not a wide or intimate acquaintance with the 
opposite sex, but he had a mother whom he adored, and all women, 
as yet, for him, were surrounded by a halo of purity and goodness. 

Yet it must be confessed that strange surmises passed rapidly 
through his mind as he gazed at the pale, unconscious face of his 
companion. There was a singular fascination in his situation, unusual 
and even alarming as it was. Though he became every moment 
more anxious to see her open her eyes, he felt a strong reluctance 
to any change from their position. A soft thrill ran through him as 
he almost unconsciously drew his arm more tightly round the slender 
figure, and bent nearer and nearer to her face. He started back 
with a feeling of disgust at himself as he became aware that his lips 
were hovering over—almost touching—the lips of his companion. 
He sprang to his feet, letting his burden sink somewhat suddenly on 
to the bank. What had happened to him? And what must 
he do? 

A movement on the part of the stranger startled him. She was 
raising her hand in a vague way to her head, and as he again knelt 
down by her he saw that her eyes were open. 

** Are you better?” he asked eagerly. ; 

A terrified start was his answer. She raised herself to a sitting 
posture, looked wildly along the quiet, moonlit road, then at the 
young man who knelt near her, and with a shuddering sigh let her 
head droop upon her breast. 

“ Pray don’t—don’t be frightened! I will do anything you ask 
me—will help you in any way I can,” cried Jack earnestly. 

She looked at him again more quietly. ‘Who are you?” she 
asked in a somewhat faint voice. 

‘* My name is Jack Barrett,” he began hurriedly. “I am staying 
about a mile from here, at a farm just beyond Sir Robert Trevelyan’s.” 

Again he thought his companion started. 

** What are you doing here?” she continued. 
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He had already lost his head so much that it did not occur to 
him that her presence required more explanation than his, and he 
hastened to explain that he was merely returning from a dance, with 
the most innocent intentions in the world. 

The beautiful stranger rose to her feet and stood hesitating and 
silent. 

* Can I not help you in any way ?” asked Jack humbly. 

“Oh, can I trust you?” murmured the girl, as though to herself, 
and looking round with the same helpless, frightened air as before. 

* Yes,” said Jack, simply. 

‘“‘ Then listen. I want to go to a station where they won’t know 
me. Rowick will not do,” she added, seeing he was going to propose 
something. 

Jack meditated. ‘I don’t know this neighbourhood well,” he 
began regretfully. 

‘* Neither do I,” she said, with a sigh. 

** But there zs a quiet little station about five miles off. I could 
find the way, if you can walk so far.” 

“Yes, I can walk; but you? I cannot take you so far out of 
your way at this hour.” 

‘*T only ask for permission to go with you,” he said. 

There was a minute’s silence. She drew nearer to him, and looked 
steadily in his face. He did not flinch, and at last, drawing a deep 
breath, she said: 

‘IT am going to trust you. But you must make me a promise, 
You are to ask me no questions of any sort; you must leave me at 
the station directly we reach it; and you must never—mnever—tell 
anyone of this meeting.” 

Jack was perfectly aware that such promises as he was asked for 
were exceedingly rash. He did not know to what they might bind 
him, but he hardly hesitated for a moment before he gave his answer. 

‘*T promise,” he said hoarsely. 

She nodded gravely, readjusted her hat, and murmured, as she 
looked at her hand: “I have lost my glove.” 

“ You are faint yet ; you must lean on me,” murmured Jack quickly, 
catching her hand and drawing it through his arm. 

She submitted, and they turned into a field-path to begin their 
journey. 

It was a strange walk, begun in the moonlight and ended in the grey 
dawn. The stillness of death seemed to reign at first in the fields 
and roads along which they walked. And then, as the dawn broke, 
there began to be those rustlings which tell that Nature is awaking. 
But no sign or sound of human beings disturbed them. 

At first they were silent, but before long a conversation began 
which lasted till they parted. What were the subjects they spoke of? 
Jack tried to remember afterwards, somewhat vainly. Personal sub- 
jects had to be avoided, for he was to know nothing about her. And 
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yet they talked of themselves—of their thoughts, tastes, feelings, 
beliefs. They wandered into worlds of speculation, and her soft 
voice charmed him into agreement even where he at first differed. 
Perhaps he would oppose her at first, and then he felt her little hand 
against his side, and looked into her face lit up by her starry eyes and 
surrounded by her dusky hair, and yielded any point in dispute. 

At last the journey was over, and the little station in sight. It 
was empty, and probably the waiting-room and booking-office would 
be closed. The girl stopped decidedly. ‘We must part here,” 
she said. 

Jack held her hand more tightly, and looked despairingly into her 
face. 

**T can’t,” he muttered. 

** Remember your promise.” 

He dropped her hand, and began to turn away. 

**Oh, don’t go like that,” she cried winningly. ‘‘ You must let me 
say good-bye. You must let me thank you. You have been so 
good! Can 1 do nothing in return ?” 

He had turned instantly at her call, and stood before her. There 
was no one to be seen in the cold morning light. They stood at 
the little wooden gate which admitted to the station—alone in the 
world. Her lovely violet eyes looked pleadingly into his face. 

**T know. you will never betray me,” she said, “‘ whatever may be 
the consequences. But I fear there may possibly be a chance that 
you may suffer—I mean mentally—by keeping your promise to me. 
I wish I could offer you any return.” 

Jack came nearer; a crimson flush covered his face. 

“You can,” he said abruptly. 

**What can I do?” 

The flush deepened ; his eyes dropped for an instant, but ‘he 
raised them again defiantly as he answered: ‘‘ You can let me kiss 
you.” 

“Oh!” She retreated a step as this exclamation broke from her 
lips, and looked imploringly at him. 

“TI know what you mean,” he burst out; “you thought I wasa 
gentleman. Well, 7 thought so, too. I tried not to say it, but I 
couldn’t help it. I’m ashamed of myself. But I have a right: to 
something—not for what I’ve done for you; that’s nothing—but to be 
some comfort in the future, if it’s to be without you! ” 

He stopped and looked at her steadily. Her head drooped. 
“Yes, you have a right to something—to anything I can give you— 
to that certainly, if you ask it. Do you ask it?” 

Jack hesitated—tried to say “‘ no,” but the sight of the lovely face 
raised to his with quivering lips and radiant eyes conquered his 
resolution. 

“Yes,” he said defiantly. ‘I shall hate myself all my life for it, 
but—I do ask it.” 
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“Then,” she said faintly, “I agree.” And with her eyes swim- 
ming in tears, she held out her hand. He seized it, and drew her 
towards him. She looked up at him, and he paused. ‘“ Oh,” she 
whispered imploringly, ‘ don’t, don’t—humiliate me so!” 

Jack grew terribly pale, but he set his teeth, dropped her hand 
once more, and said slowly: ‘* Forgive me—and say good-bye.” 

She dashed the tears away, and gazed at him in silent surprise. 

‘* Have some pity on me,” he added, turning his eyes away ; “tell 
me when I shall see you again.” 

She began to tremble violently. ‘Oh, I don’t know, I don't 
know,” she murmured wildly. ‘I dare not think you ever will, 
But I bless you and thank you. I shall never forget you.” 

She took his hand and pressed it in her own. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she 
whispered. ‘ What a happy woman your wife will be!” 

She suddenly put her quivering lips to his hand, dropped it, and 
passed rapidly through the little gate into the station. Jack tooka 
step after her, but stopped himself; he covered his eyes with his 
hand, and when he looked up again she had disappeared. He 
turned away, and set his face towards his former destination. 


It was between four and five o’clock when Jack reached the farm 
where he was spending his vacation—to read. His next Term at 
Cambridge would be his last, and he had solemnly devoted the long 
summer months to work. 

With this object he had chosen a quiet country place, where 
he would have no distractions, as he thought. He had, however, 
been discovered by a college friend who lived about four miles away 
from his farm, and from whose house he was returning when he met 
with the adventure just recorded. 

As he had said, he did not know the neighbourhood well; the 
Morrisons were his only acquaintances ; he knew few people even by 
name. 

Sir Robert Trevelyan, whose house he had mentioned as being 
near his destination, was an important landowner, and the landlord of 
his host, but he knew little of him, and had never seen him. He 
passed his lodge-gates as he walked home, but without noticing them. 
His mind was full of other things, and when he had undressed, he 
lay sleepless in his bed, gazing at the ceiling, and thinking over 
every detail of his adventure. 

Who was she? And when should he see her again? ‘The last 
question was the one which recurred most frequently, for the most 
vivid sensation of which he was aware was a burning desire, an 
unutterable longing to look upon that beautiful face, and hear that 
soft voice once more. Jack had never been in love before. He did 
not ask himself if he were in that condition now—he was, indeed, 
too far gone to consider the question. At one moment he would 
rage at himself for daring to insult the beautiful stranger by asking 
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for that kiss, and then again he would despise himself for foregoing 
it! 

But he finally gave up all attempt to sleep, and rose about seven 
o'clock, with a vague thought of returning to the station to which he 
had taken her, and making inquiries about where she had gone to. 
This would really be breaking his promise, but he felt some step was 
absolutely necessary. 

He wandered disconsolately into his sitting-room, and sat waiting 
for his breakfast, which generally appeared five minutes after he 
did. 

But this morning he waited in vain. He heard a great deal ot 
talking in the farm kitchen, which was just opposite his “ parlour,” 
and could not help the idea that something unusual had happened. 
This did not occur to him for some time, so absorbed was he in his 
own thoughts. But the desire to be doing something at last moved 
him to cross the passage and look into the kitchen. 

There he saw a wonderful sight. Mrs. Scott, the farmer’s usually 
busy wife, sitting with her hands in her lap, absolutely unemployed, 
while two of her servants stood equally idle near. Mr. Scott leant 
against the table, with an air of immense importance and solemnity. 

Mrs. Scott started violently as Jack appeared. ‘Eh, sir, but you 
startled me,” she cried. P 

“Why should I startle you?” asked Jack, rather impatiently. 
“And why don’t you bring me my breakfast ? ” 

Mrs. Scott shook her head solemnly. ‘ Don’t talk about break- 
fast, sir,” she said. 

Jack looked at the farmer. ‘‘ What is the matter? Are you in 
any trouble ?” he asked. 

Mr. Scott slowly gathered himself together to reply, but he was 
forestalled by his wite. 

“There are others besides us in trouble,” declared the good 
woman solemnly. ‘A dreadful thing has happened, sir ; a dreadful 
deed has been done.” 

She paused as though to give weight to her words. Jack was 
gather amused at this theatrical beginning, and did not attach much 
importance to her solemnity. 

“Ts it anything to do with the poultry?” he asked, not unnatur- 
ally, for Mrs. Scott had looked almost as grave when a chicken had 
been stolen. 

“Oh, Mr. Barrett, sir, don’t jest,” she said earnestly. “It’s 
murder that’s been done!” 

“ Murder !” cried Jack, turning white and sick, though he could 
not have said why it should affect him so much. 

Mrs. Scott appeared mollified at the sight of his emotion. ‘“ Yes, 
dt is terrible news,” she said; “and so near us as it happened. I 
Shall never sleep in my bed again—never.” 

‘“ But who—who is it?” stammered Jack. 
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“Sir Robert Trevelyan. He was murdered last night, and there’s 
no sign of who has done it.” 

The young man sat down in order to hide the trembling that was 
taking possession of him. 

*‘ Ah, his poor young wife!” sighed Mrs. Scott. ‘ Not that there 
was much love lost between them, it’s said; but it must be a sad 
blow for her. And she away, too!” 

Jack’s head seemed in a whirl, but he tried to steady himself by 
murmuring “ Absurd, absurd! What could one thing have to do with 
the other? It’s pure nonsense!” Then aloud: “I didn’t know he 
had a wife.” 

“Oh, yes ; a beautiful young creature, tall and dark. Did you 
never see her? And, as I was saying, she’s away. She left home 
yesterday afternoon rather unexpectedly. There will be news for the 
poor young thing.” 

“ Why did you say there’s no love lost between them?” de- 
manded Jack, almost fiercely. 

‘“‘ Why, they say so, sir. He is a queer kind of man, Sir Robert— 
or I should say was, poor gentleman. Dear, dear, we must say no 
evil of the dead. But he was too old for her, anyway, and they 
hadn’t been married long. He brought her here for the first time a 
few weeks ago—they had always been away before. And so short a 
time as he’s had to live there with her.” 

Jack rose from the chair he had taken with a desperate desire to 
withdraw from observation. 

** You shall have your breakfast soon, sir,” Mrs. Scott called after 
him as he retreated. ‘‘ We must live, I suppose.” 

Alone in the parlour, Jack paced the room with his brain on 
fire. What did he suspect? Suspect? Absurd! He suspected 
nothing. But what wild, hideous, mad thought was agonising him? 
An unhappy young wife—a murdered man, and that terrified flying 
figure in the moonlight. Oh, it could not, could not be. No, what- 
ever it looked like, it was not that. Why, there must have been a 
robbery committed, of course, and that would prove his vile 
suspicion unfounded. No young wife, driven to a desperate step by 
despair, would be a thief. He must ask for details—he must know 
more of this. But he must be calm; he must not betray himself; he 
must not betray “er. 

Mrs, Scott entered the room with a tray. ‘Eh, sir,” she said, 
“it’s upsetting news.” 

“Yes,” he assented; “but you say no one is suspected. Has 
no robbery been committed ?” 

“No; that’s the strange thing. Nothing seems to have gone. 
No one can understand it so far. But the police will find out some- 
thing, you may be sure. But, Mr. Barrett,” she added, “ you were 
coming home late last night. What time was it when you passed 
Sir Robert’s ?” 
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Jack paled again. ‘“ Half-past four this morning,” he said, as 
quietly as he could. ‘ Why?” 

“Oh, what a pity. Ifyou had passed at the time you might have 
seen something or someone,” she remarked complacently. 

“No. I saw nothing—nothing,” Jack declared vehemently, in 
spite of his resolve to be quiet. 

“Why, of course not, sir. Who would go murdering anyone at 
half-past four on a summer’s morning? That’s daytime with us, 
you know. He’d never escape notice at that time.” 

Jack was left alone again to try to eat his breakfast and digest his 
thoughts. What must he do? To make inquiries at the station 
now would be madness, That terrible suspicion would not leave 
him. And if he determined there was nothing in it, how did he 
know that it would not occur to others if he turned their attention 
to the girl he had met. If he could see Lady Trevelyan, and know 
at once if his suspicion were correct that the wanderer was she! 
Then, again, he felt that to have his suspicion confirmed even to 
that extent would be unbearable. 

After a terrible day of doubts and fears, and 2 restless, almost 
sleepless night, Jack determined he would leave the place which had 
become so frightful to him, and return home to London. There, at 
any rate, he would be out of sight of the road which recalled his 
midnight adventure so well, and would be better able to forget it. 

He paid a hurried call on the Morrisons, and informed them he 
was obliged to return home sooner than he expected. The chief 
subject of conversation was the murder, and many were the con- 
jectures as to the cause and the person. But Lady Trevelyan was 
spoken of merely with pity. There seemed no chance of any inquiry 
about his strange companion being made. Yet as Jack’s train 
steamed out of the station at Rowick—-the nearest town—he breathed 
a sigh of relief, and vowed it should be long before he saw that 
country-side again, 


II. 


In fact it was four years before Jack revisited the neighbourhood 
of his midnight encounter. During those years much had happened 
tohim. He had finished his college course, and had decided on his 
career in life. The church and the bar had both been suggested to 
him, but his inclination was for neither. Jack had an earnest desire 
to repay his mother (who was far from rich) for the many sacrifices 
she had made for him, and he therefore promptly accepted the offer 
of a rich merchant uncle to enter his business. There Jack had proved 
himself an able lieutenant; he liked business, and there was every 
prospect that his uncle would make him a junior partner before long. 

In the meantime, the memory of his meeting with the mysterious 
stranger had by no means died away. 

Sometimes it was as fresh in his mind as ever, and he could see 
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the face and form of the woman he had assisted as clearly as the 
minute after he had parted from her. Yet as the passion she had so 
suddenly roused in him paled with time, he became more and more 
convinced that his terrible suspicion as to her identity and situation 
was the correct one. That she could have deliberately committed a 
murder, he could hardiy believe ; but that in a moment of passion, 
of anguish without premeditation, she might have been so tempted 
he admitted to be possible. 

He had diligently searched the papers for some mention of the 
discovery of Sir Robert Trevelyan’s murderer, but no such discovery 
was reported. The case seemed to be one of those mysteries which 
sometimes remain undiscovered to the end. 

About a year after the event, Jack received a letter from his worthy 
hostess, Mrs. Scott, accompanying a gold stud which he had lost in 
their house and which had only just been found. The farmer’s wife 
had a warm liking for the frank, gentlemanly young fellow who had 
lodged with them for a few weeks, and her letter was not confined 
to the statement as to the stud, but gave him various pieces of news, 

Among the rest, she told him that Sir Robert’s murderer had never 
been discovered, and that his widow had never “ been nigh the place” 
since the terrible event. 

“ No wonder,” thought Jack. Turning his attention to his letter 
again, he found that Mrs. Scott added that she had, however, heard 
the widow was thinking of consoling herself, though probably she 
would not bring her new husband to “ the ill-fated place.” 

Jack mused on this information, and was constantly picturing his 
beautiful companion as a bride. He always thought of her as “ Lady 
Trevelyan,” and, indeed, he had no idea of any other name for her. 

Jack was a popular young man, and it cannot be denied that he 
liked the society of women, but he had not yet shown any inclination 
to bestow his heart upon one in particular. He sometimes asked 
himself the reason, but could find no satisfactory answer. Yet 
perhaps he knew, though he confessed nothing even to himself. 

It was, then, nearly four years after his adventure that he received 
an invitation from his old friend Morrison to spend Christmas with 
him. 

The Morrisons’ house, Fairfield, was a fine old-fashioned country 
residence ; there were sure to be plenty of guests and merry 
times, and yet Jack felt a reluctance to accept the invitation. He 
and his mother were accustomed to spend Christmas with some 
relations, but Mrs. Barrett urged him to go to Fairfield, saying that 
she would pay her usual visit alone. She could not understand his 
hesitation, as she knew of no real obstacle in the way. 

Jack could not tell her the cause of his doubting, for it was a 
strange, absurd shrinking from revisiting the scene of ‘the midnight 
meeting which has been recorded. He laughed at himself, and 
finally decided to cast such foolish ideas to the wind. 
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Accordingly, he accepted the invitation, and one clear, frosty after- 
noon, drove up to Fairfield, accompanied by George Morrison, who 
had met him at Rowick station. 

The pretty, blue-eyed girl who met him in the hall was very little 
changed in the four years that had passed since he had seen her; and 
as she came forward with her sweet smile, Jack asked himself 
whether, perhaps, after all, he had not been thinking of Ethel Mor- 
rison all the time. But the equanimity with which he heard George’s 
news that his sister was engaged, convinced him that he was heart- 
whole as far as she was concerned. 

This information was given as the two young men proceeded to 
the drawing-room, after Jack had dressed for dinner. ‘There are 
lots of people here,” observed George, as he threw open the drawing- 
room door. 

There were, indeed, a number of people, who all appeared to be 
much engaged with themselves and each other. At the first glance, 
Jack decided they were strangers to him ; but at the second—his 
heart gave a wild leap, his head seemed to swim, and he mechani- 
cally clutched George’s arm tightly to keep himself upright. 

Yet he was in reality no longer conscious of his friend’s presence, 
nor, indeed, of the presence of the various people in the room. 
One figure only stood out clearly before his eyes; a figure which 
made such a sudden, vivid impression on him, and recalled a passed 
scene so distinctly, that he almost believed himself standing in a 
moonlit road, looking at a lovely, death-pale face. 

“ What is the matter ?” 

The voice of George Morrison asking this question for the second 
time roused Jack, and he glanced round in a bewildered way. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” he answered hastily. ‘Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, merely out of curiosity,” replied George drily. ‘One is 
naturally a little curious when a man nearly twists your arm off, and 
stares as if he had seen a ghost.” 

Jack smiled faintly. ‘‘ Forgive me,” he said. ‘ There was some- 
thing ; but don’t press me about it, there’s a good fellow.” 

There was a minute’s pause ; conversation was going on briskly, 
and the entrance of the two young men had not been specially 
noticed. The person on whom Jack’s eyes and thoughts were fixed 
was standing near a window at the other end of the room with Ethel 
Morrison, and seemed unaware of his presence. 

*To whom shall I introduce you?” asked young Morrison, scan- 
ning Jack closely. 

“Oh, anyone you like.” 

“To the greatest beauty in the room?” continued George as 
before. 

“Which is that?” asked Jack innocently. 

“Come, don’t pretend you don’t know. You have never taken 
your eyes off her since we came in.” 
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“The lady talking to your sister, you mean? She is certainly 
beautiful ; but 4 

Jack hesitated—he feared that the sudden sight of him might 
startle her. George, however, took his arm and led him towards 
her. 

As they approached, she turned suddenly and looked at them. A 
scarcely perceptible start, and the rapid turning away of her eyes 
were all the signs that appeared, but Jack was certain she had recog- 
nised him. 

A moment after he was being presented, and Miss Morrison in 
introducing the lady uttered the name “ Mrs. Langley.” 

‘“‘ Langley,” thought Jack, in amazement, and then he remembered 
Mrs. Scott’s story that Lady Trevelyan was about to be married 
again. No doubt she had done so, and dropped her title. Perhaps 
her husband was here with her. Was it possible that she could 
return to a place so fraught with terrible associations ? Was she one 
of those beautiful fiends of whom he had read in fiction ? 

She met his glance with an inscrutable face, and with eyes that did 
not flinch. She smiled the faint, fugitive smile which had lighted up 
her face occasionally during that strange walk. She talked easily; 
she was perfectly composed. 

Jack, for his part, was too bewildered to be at his ease. When, 
a few minutes later, Ethel Morrison introduced him to his partner for 
dinner, a bright young girl, he could hardly command himself enough 
to behave with ordinary politeness, and his conversational powers 
during the meal were conspicuous by their absence. His companion 
was naturally disgusted, and she ever afterwards spoke of him as 
‘that stupid Mr. Barrett.” 

Jack perhaps deserved the name on this occasion. He was 
unable to keep his thoughts for a moment from Mrs. Langley, and 
his eyes wandered frequently in the same direction. The lady was 
not exactly gay, but she seemed to be sufficiently occupied in con- 
versation. She smiled often and looked exceedingly tranquil. Once 
only Jack thought he caught her eyes fixed doubtfully and searchingly 
on his face, but she immediately withdrew them. 

He rose from table with a determination to see her alone that 
evening; but he found himself in his bedroom without having 
accomplished his desire. He had spoken to Mrs. Langley a little; 
but had found her much in request. Moreover, he had discovered 
that Mr. Langley, whoever he might be, was not at Fairfield. 

One other discovery he had made: that the lady of his midnight 
adventure was as lovely and even more attractive to him than on 
that well-remembered evening. 

The next morning was spent chiefly in billiards by the men of the 
party, and they saw little of the ladies till luncheon. 

Shortly after that, however, fortune favoured Jack. Coming into 
the library in search of his cigar-case, which he had left there in the 
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morning, he saw Mrs, Langley alonein the room. She was standing 
before a book-case, scanning the shelves closely. Jack shut the door 
and advanced towards her. She turned round at the sound of his 
footsteps, and for a moment her self-possession deserted her. She 
-became very pale, and took a hurried step towards the door. 

“Forgive my intrusion,” began Jack, gently; “but I so much 
wished to speak to you.” 

“To me, Mr. Barrett?” she repeated, rapidly recovering herself, 
and stopping on her way. 

“Yes.” Jack hesitated a moment, and then, looking straight into 
her eyes, said steadily: ‘‘ We have met before, I believe ?” 

“ Before now, certainly ; last night and this morning at breakfast, 
if I am not mistaken,” she answered lightly. 

“Four years ago this next June, in the Rowick Road; not far 
from—Sir Robert Trevelyan’s,” said Jack. 

“ You are romancing,” exclaimed the lady. 

Jack looked at her reproachfully, and the colour came into her 
cheeks, whilst her eyes sank before his. She looked so lovely that 
his heart began to beat as wildly as on that morning when they 
parted. Her air of innocent sweetness made him furious with her, 
with himself, with fate, which after giving him these years in which 
to recover from his madness, had reopened the wound. It was 
folly ; it was worse. 

* Do you deny it? Do you add a lie to—to——” 

_ Here he stopped, not daring to say more. 

She suddenly looked up, and he saw that her hands, which were 
clasped tightly together, were trembling. 

“No, I confess it,” she said abruptly. ‘ Now, what have you to 
say ?” 

Jack was silent. He had, in fact, nothing to say: that is, nothing 
that he would say. Should he ask her if his suspicions were correct? 
That was impossible. Should he tell her what at that moment he 
for the first time knew to be the case—that he was a mad fool and 
loved her? Loved her, though he knew nothing of her and sus- 
pected her of the most horrible crime? But he did not suspect her 
—he could not ! 

“Your flight was successful ?” he began at last. 

She looked surprised. 

**T escaped discovery—yes,” she said, sinking her voice. ‘ But I 
lived to regret the wild step I had taken: to bitterly regret it. You, 
who do not know the circumstances, cannot guess.” 

“But I do know the circumstances!” cried Jack. 

“You do?” she cried, gazing at him with bewildered eyes. “ How 
could you possibly find them out? Then you tried to make dis- 
coveries? You broke the spirit of your promise to me, though you 
kept the letter ?” 


“No, no; you are mistaken,” he said eagerly. ‘I tried to dis- 
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cover nothing. The knowledge was forced upon me, and I left the 
place instantly, chiefly for your sake. Oh, when you thought F 
might suffer, you seemed to have no idea of the agony, the horror, 
that the discovery of the truth would produce in me. And yet—I 
would protect you—screen} you—at the cost of my life,” he ended 


fiercely. 
Her eyes had opened wide, and her colour went and came fitfully 


as he spoke. 

‘** Agony ? horror?” she began, when the door opened suddenly, 
and Ethel Morrison entered. Neither of the two she had surprised 
was able to hide entirely the confusion both felt, but Jack was the 
most alarmed. Mrs. Langley turned almost instantly to Ethel with 
the remark: “ Are you ready to go out so soon? Wait for me, and 
I will put on my hat.” 

Left alone with Ethel, Jack hurriedly began the search for the 
cigar-case, hoping she would not ask him any questions. She re- 
mained silent, and it was he who broke the ice by asking abruptly: 
‘* Where is Mr. Langley ?” 

Ethel started, and looked at him with horrified eyes, 

‘* Do you mean to say you did not know that he was dead—that 
she is a widow ?” 

“Dead!” repeated Jack, in amazement. “ Did she kill off all her 
husbands ?” he thought. ‘ But she is not in mourning ?” 

‘“* Mr. Langley has been dead for two or three years,” replied Ethel, 
and she presently left the room. 

Jack paced the room in bewilderment. The thought that she was 
free never entered his mind. His one idea was whether he had 
cruelly misjudged her, and whether after all she was not guilty of her 
first husband’s death. But what did her expressions of regret mean? 
“ Regret!” That was a mild word to use! ‘Oh, she must be 2 
fiend!” murmured poor Jack. 

That evening a dance was got up. Mrs. Langley looked radiant 
in her delicate ball-dress, and stole a deprecating glance at Jack as 
she passed him. He had almost resolved to fly from Fairfield, and 
not risk the opportunity of seeing her again; but he had stayed, and 
now found himself irresistibly attracted to her side. He could not 
deny himself the delight of dancing with her, and as he whirled 
round the room with her to the delicious strains of a waltz, he re- 
solved to forget that horrible, impossible story, and be happy. 

He did not succeed either in really forgetting the story or being 
happy ; but before the evening was over he had danced five times 
with Mrs, Langley, and each dance left him more madly in love than 
the last. ‘That she encouraged him was certain. He felt it, and 
allowed himself to dream wildly as he met the sweet eyes which 
looked up into his. 

He passed a night of restless dreams and broken sleep, and came 
down to the late breakfast on the following morning with eyes which 
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told their tale of sleeplessness. It was Christmas Day, and the 
church bells were sounding through the crisp, frosty air as they rose 
from breakfast. 

Mrs. Langley had not appeared—rather to Jack’s relief. Could 
he hurry away from Fairfield? - Not on Christmas Day, certainly, but 
he determined that the next morning he would have an important 
telegram. He must tear himself away from this dangerous in- 
fluence. 

He formed one of the church-going party. Mrs, Langley did not. 
They met at luncheon, but were at a distance from each other. 

After that meal, Jack was seized by some of the men for billiards, 
and sq dinner-time approached. He had been told that other 
visitors from the neighbourhood were to arrive for dinner, and, 
therefore, when he reached the drawing-room, he was not surprised 
to see several people he did not know. Mrs. Langley was not there, 
and he talked languidly to George about the events of the day. A 
dark, handsome, quiet-looking woman of perhaps five-and-twenty 
was sitting on a sofa alone, and George, indicating this lady, 
observed, ‘She is handsome, isn’t she ?” 

“Who is she,” asked Jack, absently. 

“* Lady Trevelyan.” 

Jack stared at his companion as though he thought him mad, and 
said: ** Who?” 

“Lady Trevelyan,” repeated George emphatically ; adding in-an 
irritated tone: ‘Gracious goodness, man, what is wrong with you? 
You're always starting and turning pale. First it was Mrs. Langley, 
now it’s someone else. What is wrong with Lady Trevelyan?” 

“‘ Nothing—if ¢hat’s Lady Trevelyan.” 

** Of course it is. Who did you suppose she was?” 

“Oh, I didn’t suppose she was anybody,” replied Jack feebly, 
unaware of the point in his speech. 

George laughed. ‘But she zs somebody, I can tell you. Here 
comes Mrs. Langley. By-the-way, you’re to take her down to dinner 
to-night, I hear—happy man.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Jack. “Is that lady the widow of Sir 
Robert Trevelyan, who was murdered that summer I was stopping 
near you?” 

“Yes; I’ve told you so twice already.” 

Jack offered his arm to take Mrs. Langley to dinner, feeling as if 
he were ina dream. He had been wrong from the very beginning, 
then. The woman he loved was not the widow of the murdered 
man, and it was surely possible that she knew nothing of the crime. 
He must know all, and put an end to this torturing suspense. 

“Are you ill, Mr. Barrett?” asked Mrs, Langley suddenly, look- 
ing at him anxiously. 

“No; but I implore you to give me a few minutes alone after 
dinner. I must speak to you,” he replied in a passionate whisper. 
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** This evening ?” asked his companion, in surprise. 

“Yes, at once—I cannot bear this doubt,” he said, more earnestly 
than before. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then replied: “I cannot under- 
stand you, but perhaps it is better that we should have an explanation. 
I think you were mistaken in something you said yesterday.” 

“Then you will let me speak to you in the library, after dinner ?” 
asked Jack eagerly. ‘It is sure to be empty.” 

Mrs, Langley assented ; and the instant Jack could escape from 
the table, he hastened to the appointed place, and was not surprised 
to find her waiting for him. She was sitting in a low chair, and he 
came and stood before her. 

“IT told you I knew the circumstances attending your flight that 
night !” he began abruptly. 

“Yes, and that is what puzzled me so,” she replied, in her soft, 
even tones, looking up at him. 

“I don’t wonder you were puzzled. Do you know who I thought 
you were till an hour or two ago?” 

She shook her head. 

‘Lady Trevelyan—that is—the widow of Sir Robert Trevelyan, . 
who was murdered that very night.” 

She uttered a cry of astonishment. ‘“ But why—why—how on 
earth did you get the idea?” 

‘Oh, because I was a fool, I suppose,” cried Jack, furious with him- 
self. ‘I wanted some explanation of your flight, and who you were ; 
and that view seemed to come as an answer—a terrible one—the 
next morning.” 

** A terrible one !” she repeated wonderingly. 

“Terrible? Agonising!” exclaimed Jack, as he began to pace 
the room in his agitation. ‘ What could I think?” 

“I can’t imagine what you thought,” said his companion, looking 
at him with astonished eyes; ‘except that you believed me to be 
Lady Trevelyan. But why that should have seemed terrible to you 
I cannot conceive.” 

Jack stopped, and returned her gaze in silence fora moment. She had 
no idea of his wicked—as it now seemed to him, monstrous—suspicion. 
Why need he tell her? He knew now that she was—must be— 
guiltless ; she was free; he loved her; why should he not keep 
silence about that past folly, and try to win her?- By confessing 
what he had for a moment fancied, was he not ruining his every 
chance? But Jack was one of the honestest of men. He could not 
bear the thought of hiding such a thing from her, and after a short 
struggle, he burst out : : 

‘*Oh, don’t you understand me? I was mad, of course, but I 
didn’t know you. The murder startled me. It was so mysterious. 
There was no robbery, and what motive could there be? But you— 
an unhappy wife as I fancied you—oh, what can I say ?” 
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She had suddenly grown pale, and risen to her feet. As he neared 
her, she retreated with a look of horror. 

“And you thought—you thought—such a horrible, such an un- 
utterable thing of me ?” she gasped in a faint voice. 

“No, no,” he protested wildly. ‘I didn’t think it—I couldn’t. 
You must see I didn’t, for I loved you—loved you all the time—as I 
love you now—as I shall love you till I die!” 

This passionate declaration did not seem to soothe her. She held 
out her hand, as though to keep him away, and said in a horrified 
whisper: “Oh, could anyone think that of me? And above all, you, 
whose memory I have treasured all these years ?” 

This last speech maddened Jack by the enchanting possibilities of 
what might have been, that seemed to lie in it. “ Have some pity 
for me,” he said in low, broken tones; “I knew it was all false, all 
wrong, when I spoke to you just now, but I couldn’t bear to hide it 
from you. I was honest, if a madman.” 

There was a short pause. His companion had retreated to the 
window, and stood leaning against the wall near it, pale and droop- 
ing. He did not dare to approach her, but stood like a criminal, 
waiting for a word of pardon. 

At last, she looked up, and said quietly: “Let me tell you the 
real secret of that night. I was the wife of Mr. Langley, who lived 
not far from the place where we met. I was married against my 
will, or rather against my inclination, a few weeks before that time. 
I was eighteen, and my husband was sixty. You will think, and 
justly, that I was wicked to consent to such a marriage. I was 
foolish and wrong, but I married to save my father from ruin. He 
was in the power of Mr. Langley. I agreed to the sacrifice, in 
ignorance of the real character of the man I married. He was ”— 
she stopped for an instant and grew paler—“ he was a fiend, I think. 
I can’t bear to speak of my life with him, but I was so miserable that 
[ almost lost my reason. He had brought me to his home in the 
country a fortnight after we married, and after a month of torture, I 
ran away—the night you met me. I escaped to my father, and with 
his help hid myself. He had been selfish and wrong to agree to my 
sacrifice, but, in justice to him, I must say he also did not really 
know what Mr. Langley was. For some months my husband 
tried to find me, but he was in miserable health even at the time of 
our marriage, and he died the following year.” 

She stopped, and Jack came a step nearer, and fixed his eyes 
imploringly upon her. 

“Oh,” she cried wildly, “if you had not told me that cruel 
suspicion! I thought of you so often, and the very thought that you 
were in the world made me happy! You were so good, so sweet, so 
noble to me that night! I had never before known that a man could 
be so good to a woman. My father was never very kind to me. No 
man had ever been like that to me before. And that moment, when 
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you didn’t kiss me, I could have fallen at your feet. And yet you— 
you ” She broke into hopeless sobs. 

Jack flung himself down on his knees before her, and besought her 
not to drive him mad. 

** Don’t—don’t! I can’t bear it,” he said passionately. ‘I tell you 
I didn’t believe it of you—I didn’t. I could sooner have believed it 
of myself. I loved you—I have loved you ever since. How could 
I have loved you if I had thought that ?” 

She was frightened at his violent distress, checked her sobs, dried 
her eyes, and asked him gently to sit down and be comforted. He 
rose to his feet, while his companion herself took her former seat. 
He began to pace the room again, and she sat silently watching him, 
At last he approached her. 

‘*T suppose you hate the sight of me now,” he said piteously, “so 
I won’t trouble you any more. If you knew how I love you, you 
would pity me a little. I will only ask one favour before I leave you. 
Tell me your name.” 

‘*My name?” she repeated. 

‘Yes, I want to know your name—your Christian name, to think 
of you by.” 

A soft colour stole into her cheeks. ‘‘How strange,” she murmured; 
“why, I have known your name all these years and thought of you 
by it. It’s such a manly name. Mine is Barbara,” she added 
softly. 

Jack’s heart was beating frantically at her tone as she spoke of his 
name, and he repeated, ‘‘ Barbara! I shall love it for ever. Oh, my 
darling, my heart will break. But won’t you call me once by my name 
before I go?” 

“Come here—Jack,” she answered with a sudden blush and smile. 
“* No—no nearer,” was hurriedly added as he approached her. He 
stood and trembled with suspense. 

Barbara rose from her seat. ‘Tell me first,” she said, “if you 
remember the last words I said to you that morning.” 

“‘ The last words you said to me ?” repeated Jack, who was getting 
so intoxicated with hope that he could not remember anything. 

** Ah, you don’t? What a miserable lover!” cried Barbara, with a 
soft laugh. ‘ Well, they were these: ‘What a happy woman your 
wife will be!’” 

Jack’s gaze spoke volumes but his lips said not a word. She 
looked at him with tender eyes and glowing cheeks, and holding out 
her hand, whispered: “ Ah, Jack, I want to be happy !” 

That pretty little hand was not taken, but the next moment Jack’s 
arms were both flung round her, while he took from her quivering 
lips the kiss which, as he afterwards said, she had owed him for 
nearly four years. 
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HERE is much 

that is pleasant 

and interesting in Ham- 

burg; a great deal to 

take one there and to 

keep one there for at 

least a short sojourn. 

It is a Free City—or 

{rather it was so; for it 

delivered up its free- 

dom on the 15th of 

| October of the present 

. year—and one seems to 

breathe more freely in 

consequence. Of course 

2 this is a mere fancy ; an 

A “STUDIO” ON SANDY ISLAND. idea; but fancies and 

ideas have ruled man- 

kind far more than stubborn facts. Would not the fate of the 

world have been changed if Cleopatra’s nose had been a quarter of 

an inch longer ; and was it not therefore Czsar’s fancy which then 
decided the course of affairs ? 

There is no Cleopatra in Hamburg, but no doubt it has its beau- 
tiful women to direct its welfare, twine its men round their little 
fingers and make them do their capricious bidding. I did not see 
them, but I am sure they are there. For fair women are everywhere ; 
and if there are few of them, the greater their power. 

It is a fair City, this Hamburg. It is given up to business and 
trade, and its aristocracy is composed of those who grow rich by sale 
and barter. But it has charming drives and beautiful environs. It 
has broad, well-built streets, and that lovely sheet of water, the 
Alster, would alone make its fortune. To drive round it and watch, 
on the one hand, the swans gliding about majestically, looking as if 
the world were made for them ; to see the small steamboats darting 
about like dragon-flies, swiftly as arrows from a bow; to mark the palatial 
residepces on the other hand, groaning with gilding and every sign of 
wealth : is to cry aloud that those who live here have had their lines 
cast in pleasant places. They have waxed rich by industry, by perse- 
verance, by virtue of intelligence; in some instances perhaps by fate. 
For on looking round we may well ask ourselves occasionally if there 
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be or be not such a thing as Fatr. To some men all seems to come, 
whether they will or not; to others nothing comes, try as they will. 
The tide in their affairs never reaches the flood, and Fortune remains 
a phantom. ‘“ Have nothing to do with an unlucky man,” said the 
first and greatest Rothschild on his death-bed, so that he evidently 
believed in fate. He must have observed human nature and studied 
it, and he spoke from conviction born of experience. 

So the successful merchants of Hamburg have made their city 
fair and flourishing. They live in the lap of luxury and take their 
ease. ll this has its dangers: let us hope they escape them for the 
most part. 

There are many ways of escaping out of the city, but none fairer 
than the drive which skirts the banks of the river, seawards. The 
road is a little inland, so that you only see the water by gleams and 
flashes. But intervening is a long succession of still more palatial 
residences than those already referred to. They stand in grounds 
oftentimes of great extent, kept with a care which does credit to their 
owners. ‘The flowers are rich and rare and reign in profusion. 

Within the town the walk round the Alster is still more delicious 
than the drive. The swans come up and talk to you, with their eyes 
if not with their tongues; and there is a language of the eye more 
eloquent than words. So at least we are told by the Romeos and 
Juliettes of the world; and like Rothschild on a prosier subject, 
they speak from experience. Everyone has his pet hobby, trade or 
profession, in which he is better posted up than his neighbours ; and 
it is on that special subject that you should draw him out. Thus a 
cobbler may discourse eloquently upon the making of shoes, but will 
know nothing of pictures, taste, or Shakespeare. Talk to him of the 
one, and he is a philosopher; of the other and you find him a 
simpleton. 

Speaking of pictures brings to mind the gallery of Hamburg, a 
small but interesting collection; one might even write interesting 
because small. For who does not know the interminable weariness 
of unlimited picture galleries? Such, for instance, as those of Florence: 
those endless corridors, lined with portraits, that lead from the Uffizi 
Gallery to the Pitti Palace, and seem to be leading the maddened and 
expiring pedestrian to his doom. Nota chair or a bench on which 
to rest your wearied limbs. If you close your eyes for a moment’s 
repose and walk onwards, you are suddenly brought up at one of the 
innumerable angles, and find that you have been knocked out of 
time and condition. 

But in Hamburg the gallery is just small enough to be thoroughly 
enjoyed: and if many of the pictures are modern they have been 
well chosen. One picture I can never forget, It was by that’prince 
of Danish artists, Melbye. As I stood and looked, it thrilled and 
thrilled through me: as a fine piece of music will thrill one, or 
the tones of an exquisite voice ; occasionally a fine passage in a great 
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work ; but a picture seldom. It may call out all one’s admiration, 
one’s delight ; but rarely that deeper emotion which seems to come 
from the soul itself, rather than from the senses. 

This picture was not large: and, with Ruskin, I believe that very 
large pictures lose their effect. The mind becomes conscious of 
effort. The most concentrated effects give the greatest results. 
Chamber-music will for ever charm far more than music heard in a 
concert hall. In the latter case, indeed, space and the crowd destroy 
more than half the enjoyment, and a nervous exhaustion ensues 
which makes the price paid a serious consideration. 

There was no fear of. nervous exhaustion in gazing at Melbye’s 
picture. The subject was not given up to minute detail, but was 
broad and comprehensive. A wide expanse of sea, full of depth 
and gloom, beneath which might have been written 





‘* What hid’st thou in thy treasured caves and cells 
Thou ever-sounding and mysterious main ? 


* 





* * 





* * * 


To thee the love of woman hath gone down.” 


The intense loneliness was heightened by the introduction of a 
solitary bird flying across the wide waste, hieing on some special 
errand, the only visible thing of life. Perhaps it was charged with 
the message : 

“Tf you fly thither over heath and lea, 
Oh, honey-seeking bee, 
Oh, careless swallow, 
Bid some for whom I watch, keep watch for me.”’ 


It was neither a bee nor a swallow, but a sea-gull: yet strong of 
wing and purpose, and able to roam, it might well carry such a mes- 
sage to the confines of the earth. And what would life be without 
these waitings and watchings one for another? Our close friends for 
companionship, our popes for imitation, our heroines for a softer and 
more refining sentiment ? 

Lastly, the Grand Hotel on the Alster is not one of the least 
of Hamburg’s charms. It is well organised and lures one to 
a longer stay. The view over the water from the upper front 
windows is especially beautiful and reminds one of far-famed Stock- 
holm. It is luxury to sit in the covered courtyard and take your 
breakfast, lunch or supper, as the case may be. Only dinner is 
served in the large dining-room, at five o’clock ; but it is served to 
perfection. The chef makes an art of his trade. There is a 
certain wine, too, which seems to be nectar brought straight from 
Olympus. I will not declare it, for the stock is getting low, and 
when it is exhausted one of the charms of the hotel will cease to 
be. We had a special little waiter, also, who delighted to do our 
bidding, who watched our smallest sign, and was jealous if, when 
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absent for a moment, one of his confréres took up the tale and 
supplied our needs. He moved about without noise, and waited in 
the same silent, perfect manner ; and he, too, was an indispensable 
adjunct to the well-ordering of the house. 

My motive in coming to Hamburg is explained by the title of this 
paper. Carl S. lived in Hamburg, and we had promised ourselves 
for a whole year past to visit Heligoland together. His letters were 
growing more and more impatient as I seemed to delay. But delay 
was inevitable. We cannot be in two places at once, and whilst 
in sight and sound of the blue waters of the Mediterranean, it 


WEST COAST, HELIGOLAND. 


was impossible to be enjoying the healthier atmosphere of northern 
skies. Yet the time came, as all times must and will come. There 
is a time to laugh and a time to weep ; a time to be born and a time 
to die. It is said that we never believe the latter of ourselves ; but 
it will come for all that. 

I reached Hamburg late one night by the steamer which had 
started from Hull. But I am told that there is a far better way than 
this of reaching the fair city. To take one of the steamers of the 
Orient Line, which start from Southampton Water, calling at Bremen. 
From Bremen, a three hours’ journey by train brings you to Ham- 
burg. These vessels are far larger and better than the Hull boats; 
they are more comfortable ; there is more accommodation ; the com- 
missariat department is first-rate—praise which certainly cannot apply 
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to the Hull boats. And lastly, the fare is not very much more than 
half the price of the Hull line. 

I cannot speak of this route by experience, but it sounds ex- 
cellent, and the above particulars were given to me on good 
authority. 

The run across from Hull had been very calm and pleasant ; 
and, in spite of the fine summer of 1887, calm passages were rather 
the exception, It was a dark, starry night, as we steamed up the 
Alster. Nearing the town, the river became more and more crowded 
with shipping ; vessels of all sizes. Immense warehouses upreared 
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SANDY ISLAND. BATHERS WAITING FOR A BOAT TO RETURN TO HELIGOLAND: 


their heads upon the quays. One might have been steaming up the 
busiest part of the Thames or Mersey. It was Sunday, and going 
on for midnight, and everything was absolutely quiet. The world was 
sleeping ; silent as the stars above. 

We steamed slowly upwards to our landing stage. There were 
two of these landing stages, one a mile beyond the other. The 
second stage was the more central, but this I did not know. At the 
second there would be no cabs, said the good and amiable skipper. 
If I did not land at the first stage, I must stay on board all 
night. He thought this the better plan; I did not. These small 
and heated cabins are one of the miseries of travelling ; one escapes 
from them the very first possible moment, as a bird let loose flies 
from its cage. 
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So I landed at stage No. 1, and thereby missed Carl S., who, 
faithful friend that he was, had come down at the midnight hour to 
meet me, and rashly chosen stage No. 2. When the steamer reached 
its final resting-place, the captain informed him that I had flown, 
thanks to his no doubt excellent advice. 

I made the best of my way to the hotel, and in due time C. 
arrived also. But by that time I had long been in my room, and the 
fatherly portier advised my being left to quiet slumbers. So C. 
departed “with lingering steps and slow ”—like Adam and Eve going 
out of Paradise. 

The next morning at seven o’clock I suddenly began to dream of 
thunder and lightning, storm and tempest. I awoke, and thought 
that I had been asleep five minutes, but the night had really passed. 
The door flew open. In rushed C. like a whirlwind, and in a moment 
my breath was taken away in a bear-like embrace in which I was 
helpless. But C. was a Swede, tall and fair and good-looking, 
according to the fashion of his kith and kin; he was twenty-one, 
and full of impulse and enthusiasm; and under these conditions 
much is forgiven. 

So after two years we had met again. And time rolls on and 
brings everything to him who knows how to wait. 

_ But although I have sung the praises of Hamburg, it was not our 

intention to linger there. C. was impatient to be away ; I could see 
that ; though, like Ruth, he was good enough to say that where I 
was, there he only cared to be. He really thought he meant it, but 
the human heart is so desperately self-deceiving. He was in Ham- 
burg for the purpose of learning German, and did not care for 
the place. Its business flavour was not to his liking, whilst the air 
was altogether different from that of his fatherland. 

A small boat was starting for Heligoland on Wednesday ; a larger 
boat on Thursday. Impatience and ill-luck caused us to choose the 
former. We spent two happy days in Hamburg, into which we 
crowded the events of four: and on the Wednesday morning we 
turned our backs upon the old town. 

Old by courtesy, for a great part of its antiquity has disappeared. 
Some traces of its ancient pedigree, however, yet remain. Narrow 
streets and gabled houses; very picturesque, very dirty ; very much 
inhabited by members of the Hebrew persuasion. One would not 
like to live there, even for twenty-four hours: but, like the Hebrew 
quarter in Rome, which has been so ruthlessly pulled down and is 
now one vast wilderness of brick and mortar—as I witnessed only a 
month ago—this ancient quarter of Hamburg is delightful to con- 
template from a respectful distance. 

We left on Wednesday. The sun shone in a cloudless sky. The 
little boat was crowded. As far as we could see, few except ourselves 
were on pleasure bent. The passengers were for the most part of the 
humbler class, accompanied by baskets of all sizes and descriptions, 
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laden with vegetables, or butter, or poultry, or some other article of 
commerce without which the world would never roll easily on what 
Mrs. Malaprop or one of her disciples has called its axle. 

The ladies, besides baskets, carried umbrellas, which, like Joseph’s 
coat, were of many colours. The men carried pipes; and they were 
very black pipes, and anything but agreeable. 

We managed to find ourselves a corner where we were sufficiently 
to ourselves, and the journey commenced. It was full of life and 
interest. Even the crowd on board was an amusing study of human 
nature. It must be admitted that they were quiet and inoffensive : 
wonderfully so for Germans. No doubt the possible fear of sea- 
sickness had its effect upon them: but so the effect be agreeable, 
never mind its cause. Most of them were bound for Cuxhaven, the 
only place at which the boat called on its way to Heligoland: and it 
is not river a// the way to Cuxhaven. 

We passed through the shipping. The quays this morning 
were a contrast to Sunday night. They were alive with bustle and 
work ; men shouting ; hurrying to and fro; throwing bales about like 
ninepins ; whilst every floor of every warehouse was receiving or 
sending forth merchandise. Further on, came the gorgeous villas of 
the merchants of Hamburg, who have waxed rich and great, and 
filled their barns with plenty. 

Then the river widened and all passed away, and we had flat 
stretches of land on either side and a great deal of water about 
and beyond us. 

After five hours of quiet steaming—our little craft was not equal 
to twenty knots an hour, or even half that—we reached the 
quaint little town of Cuxhaven; a very pleasant picture, quiet 
and primitive. It looked somewhat like a toy town, but more a 
village than a town; still more like a quiet “settlement ” than either. 
The sand was white and sparkling, and the waters of the North Sea 
rolled gently and lovingly over it. Green banks full of repose, sug- 
gestive of pastoral delights, sloped upwards and fell away in verdant 
stretches. A white lighthouse rose out of the midst of a sandy 
bank, its glass coronet flashing in the sunlight. Beyond all this, 
white, deliciously cool houses, low built, with red and yellow slanting 
roofs, found their habitation. Altogether it seemed a small Arcadia ; 
the more striking from its contrast with noisy, sumptuous Hamburg. 

We had twenty minutes here, and C., who had friends in Cux- 
haven, suggested a flying visit on shore. 

He found his friends at home, for it was their dinner hour. They 
were, of course, astonished to see him, and wanted to keep him 
altogether: a proposal which so startled him that he bid them a 
hurried farewell, and we hastened back to the boat. We were only 
just in time, for the second bell was sounding. 

We started this time with an almost empty vessel. Market baskets 
and their owners had all landed at Cuxhaven. We scarcely knew 
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our quarters again. There were some half-dozen passengers besides 
ourselves, and that was all. We prepared for a delightful trip across 
the North Sea, as far as Heligoland. 

Until now the day had been calm and fine. Occasionally a 
cloud had rolled out of the horizon, and rolled away again; 
but nothing indicated a change of weather. Yet a change was 
coming. In less than ten minutes after leaving Cuxhaven, the wind 
rose, and the sky grew black. The sea, in so short a time that it 
seemed magic, had lashed itself to fury. The wind rose higher and 
higher. It shrieked, and whistled, and roared ; we could not hear 
ourselves speak. The sea began to break over the vessel in great 
waves ; pouring over the sides ; pouring into the cabins, We were 
much more under the water and in the water than upon it. 

C. grew pale and nervous, and no wonder. He thought we were 
going to the bottom. 

I thought so too. We never for a moment expected to reach 
Heligoland. What the old German skipper thought we could not 
tell, for it was impossible to get at him. C. went below. He was 
preparing to go down the companion-ladder gently and with care, 
when a lurch took him off his feet, and he suddenly found himself 
sprawling at the bottom. He was not in fragments, he assured me 
in hollow tones, but felt like it; a leg here and an arm there. He 
felt frightfully ill ; still more terrified. The sea struck the sides of 
the vessel with a sound like momentary hundred-ton guns going off; 
and with every strike she shivered and vibrated as if she would go to 
pieces. 

I have never felt fear before ; but I felt it then, though I took care 
not to show it. With the cabin swimming in water; with everything 
smashing and whirling about; with sea after sea swirling over the 
decks, or striking the sides; with the wind roaring and whistling and 
shrieking like all the demons of Pandemonium at their worst—there 
was every excuse for a gloomy and depressing view of affairs. I had 
never been a thousand miles under the sea, like Jules Verne, but I 
already felt quite half way there. 

It was my duty and privilege to try and administer consolation to 
C.; to pretend a security I certainly did not feel. From 
the depths of far off and apparently expiring eyes, he murmured 
that at least we should die together. I felt this a very poor conso- 
lation, much as I appreciated him. 

At last he said he could stand this living tomb no longer. He 
must go on deck, and have the best and the worst before him. In 
vain I told him that all the elements were battling in fury, 
and he would either be blown overboard, or swept overboard, or 
rolled overboard. He crawled up, and managed to reach the man 
at the wheel. There he took up his station; he on one side the 
wheel, the man on the other side. The waves broke over him and 
drenched him through and through, but there he remained. Every 
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now and then I went up to see if he was still on board, and each 
time I found he had never moved. 

It seemed an eternity, and yet it lasted only two or three hours, 

By and by the moment-guns ceased and the vessel appeared to right 
herself, and a great calm fell upon us. We were under the lee of 
Heligoland, between the islands. The vessel was not a wreck: we 
were. 
We had to land in small boats, and it was quite a long row to the 
pier. As for our luggage, we must trust to chance for its 
showing up in due time. As it turned out we had to wait for it a 
very undue time. Boat after boat came up containing everything dat 
our goods and chattels. At length, quite an hour and a half after we 
had landed, they seemed to cease altogether, and we made up our 
minds that ill-fate had maliciously disposed of our property at Cux- 
haven, and that we were now not as well provided for travelling even as 
Sydney Smith. But just as we were turning away in despair, or some- 
thing ‘very like it, a solitary boat once more shot out from the shore, 
and to our joy and consolation, it contained our, for the moment, 
priceless treasures. 


Our first view of Heligoland was, of course, received under diffi- 
culties ; our first impressions could scarcely be agreeable. And yet 
we were altogether filled with thanksgiving that our terrible journey 
was safely over. The little island before us sank there and then 
into our hearts as a very haven of refuge. 

It was indeed nothing less ; for I verily and indeed believe that had 
the journey lasted much longer, if the boat had not gone to the 
bottom, we should. No doubt we presented miserable objects ; woe- 
begone, pallid-hued, sorrowful-faced ; with drenched garments hanging 
about us. But a man going to execution, or one just restored from 
the grave, thinks nothing of his appearance (I would not say as much 
for the fair sex), and there was no one to see us, and we cared only 
for the fact that we were safe. We “clasped hands close and fast” 
in an impulse of mutual congratulation, and felt that life had still 
something worth living for. 

As we left the ship, Heligoland rose up before us, like a huge rock 
in the midst of the sea, around which the waves for ever lash and 
roar. Our boat shot up to the pier, and it would be difficult to de- 
scribe our sensations on once more finding ourselves on terra firma 
instead of at the bottom of the deep blue sea. C. went quite mad, 
threw his cap into the air, danced a Swedish hornpipe ; and, had we 
been quite alone, would have turned a summersault. That he re- 
served for the privacy of his own apartment, where he went through 
a whole acrobatic performance. 

Luckily we had telegraphed for rooms, and when we had 
mounted the cliff and reached the Stadt London, we found the land- 
lord ready to receive us. The two best rooms in his hotel were 
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at our disposal, but only for five days. At the end of that time a 
family from Austria were coming to take possession of them for six 
weeks. They had engaged them a month ago. So the fame of Heli- 
goland had reached even to Austria. And well it might. 

Now began for us ten of the pleasantest days imaginable. The 
life was absolutely free and unconventional. There was an old- 
fashioned air, a want of ceremony about the very inn itself, that 
was extremely refreshing. We entered at once into the dining-room, 
which was furnished with a number of small tables. At the farther 
end was a bar, behind which the landlord dispensed his favours in 
the form of spirits, wines and beer. We reached our rooms upstairs 
by a dark, old-fashioned, winding staircase of eccentric construction, 
which none but the most sober could possibly ascend. We of course 
never found the slightest difficulty in the matter. But excesses of 
all kinds are unknown in Heligoland. There cannot be a prison; 
and if there is a policeman, he is for ornament, not use. The 
people all sleep with their doors wide open, and nothing comes in 
but the fresh air. 

Most people have a very wrong idea about Heligoland. We had 
until we went there and saw for ourselves. We had been told that it 
consisted of a barren rock, containing half-a-dozen houses and a 
dozen coastguardsmen. ‘That these poor benighted men had no one 
but each other with whom to exchange an idea from January to 
December ; and that if they were not moved every three years they 
became idiotic for want of fresh food for the mind. All this we 
found as far from the truth as history and report so often are. 

Heligoland consists of a rock with a large extent of flat table-land. 
It is divided into two towns or settlements: the upper and the lower. 
The lower town is built upon a stretch of beach under shelter of 
the cliffs. It is on the sea level, or almost so, and consists of a 
number of streets planned without any regard to regularity. The 
houses are low, seldom more than of two storeys. Like the letters 
of the alphabet, they are of varying forms and sizes, so that the 
stiffness of uniformity is avoided. 

This is the most frequented part of Heligoland. Here are all the 
shops of the place: and for Heligoland, they are quite grand and 
important. Here Dr. Lindemann, the only doctor in the place, has 
his local habitation ; and a very pleasant and agreeable man we found 
him, with physic at his fingers’ ends: music and languages also. We 
had to consult him ; for C., having imprudently exposed himself on 
board to the wild waves, of course fell a victim to an attack of acute 
theumatism in the small of the back, which for three days necessitated 
massage, vapour baths, and a precautionary envelopment of sixteen 
yards of red flannel. 

It was great fun to see him groaning and writhing under the 
doctor’s hands, whilst massage was going on. But it had the desired 
effect ; for at the end of the said three days, he became once more 
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what has been before now described as mens sana in corpore sano. 
Who, indeed, would not soon become thus in Heligoland, no matter 
how deep-seated the evil ? 

This lower part of Heligoland also contains the Casino. It is 
quite a large and important building—for Heligoland. The down- 
stairs rooms are given up to cafés and restaurants, to eating, drinking 
and smoking, and conversation more or less varied and intellectual. 

At night a band plays in the large restaurant, and people sit about 
at small tables, and laugh and talk, and drink wine and beer, and listen 
occasionally to the sweet strains—for it is a band worthy of attention. 
In an adjoining room others are going in for heavy suppers, succeeded 
by ghastly dreams and awful nightmares: and, as the years creep on, 
a ponderosity, not of mind, but of material. 

For Heligoland has one fatal drawback—let it at once be stated: 
as a warren is overrun with rabbits, so Heligoland is overrun with 
Germans. 

The upper rooms of the Casino are the general assembly rooms, 
where people sit and talk, and where music may often be heard. 
Any visitor who is a musician may charm his hearers by the hour 
together, as he sits at the grand piano and discourses Beethoven, 
Schubert and Chopin. Many an hour were we so charmed our- 
selves. 

This lower part of Heligoland is also its least pleasant part. It 
seems crowded, and often is so. There is a slight feeling of confine- 
ment and suffocation about it, as if the winds of heaven had not 
free play. This is partly fancy, partly real. It is due to the confined 
area of the settlement, and to the fact of its being under the cliff. 
The place, too, is full of small inns and restaurants, which give it a 
slightly disagreeable air ; something like the impression one gathers 
in one part of Jersey, where every other house seems an inn; until, 
when we were there, we trembled to think what Jersey must be in the 
popular months of the year. 

Passing down the main street of Heligoland, beyond the Casino, 
you reach the pier. It is a very good one, but unfortunately the 
shallow water will not permit a vessel of any size to approach it. 
So everyone has to land in the detestable fashion of small boats, 
which is enough to keep some people from ever visiting the island. 
But even this is better than the custom of Tangiers, where too often 
you have to submit to the humiliation of reaching the shore picka- 
pack fashion. 

The pier is crowded at all times with Germans. You hear nothing 
but German spoken. An Englishman is a rarity in Heligoland, 
although it belongs to England, has an English governor, is under 
English laws, and is watched over by an English coastguard. 

In most of the shops they speak English, and in many of them 
they are English; but the visitors, almost without exception, are 
German. Now the Germans en voyage have a way of asserting 
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themselves which is not a 
behaved Englishman. 

was made for them ; or 
no one else must have.it: whilst their voices, 











HELIGOLAND—“ 


WHERE THE WILD BIRDS BUILD AND SING,” 


Phonograph, would even after the lapse of a hundred years, drive 
you mad on being, like Lord Bateman, released from close con- 
finement. 

But we would speak of the charms of Heligoland, not its draw- 
backs, Every rose must have its thorn, though every thorn has not 


greeable to the more modest, better 
They make their presence felt, The world 
at least everything in it that is worth having ; 
if bottled up in the 
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its rose—alas, no! Let us then be thankful for the rose, and lose 
sight of the thorn. 

The white sands of Heligoland are covered with chairs, with 
small tents, with wooden structures, which on a dark night look like 
cowled monks and nuns in solemn conclave, silent of course as 
substantial ghosts revisiting the earth. There is no bathing here, 
which is a great charm and advantage. The view of the lovely sea 
is uninterrupted ; the noise and confusion of bathing exists not; 
ugly, obtruding machines are nowhere. The sands are crowded ; but 
everyone is reading or talking, or dreaming or flirting. Organ 
grinders and negro melodists have never disturbed the sands of 
Heligoland. May they never do so. 

There is bathing, naturally, but it is carried on elsewhere. Every- 
one who wants to bathe must take a sea voyage. True, it is nota 
long voyage, occupying only five or seven minutes or so, according 
to wind and tide. It all takes place on the small island opposite. 
Standing at the end of the pier, the small island stretches before you 
like a bank of sand. It boasts a restaurant, a bathing establish- 
ment, and other erections of a similar nature. But it has no houses 
in which you can lodge. You cannot take up your abode here: 
you may eat, drink and bathe ; you cannot sleep. 

Here, too, on Sandy Island, are bathing machines innumerable. 
One side is devoted to the ladies ; the other side, to the gentlemen. 
The Germans are particular in these matters. They are not like the 
French, who hold receptions and dance quadrilles and waltzes in 
the water. Between the islands, substantial boats, capable of holding 
a dozen or twenty people, are constantly sailing to and fro, always 
crowded. Ladies and gentlemen are allowed to mix in the boats; 
they may do so on the sea, though not in it. Germans know exactly 
where to draw the line. 

We did not. For the first time we landed on the little bathing 
island, we turned to the left and went amongst the ladies’ machines ; 
of course quite unconscious of what we were doing. The respect- 
ability of our appearance and the innocence of our expressions ought 
to have been sufficient guarantee for the honourableness of our inten- 
tions ; but they were not. The bathing woman—a she-dragon, with 
petticoats like the dome of St. Paul’s and a hat like Robinson Crusoe’s 
umbrella—rushed after us, with arms flying and voice shrieking. 
If we had been crocodiles from the Indian Ocean or bears from the 
North Pole invading these sacred precincts, she could not have shown 
greater consternation. 

I stood for a moment, covered with modest confusion at the mis- 
take we had made; whilst C. laughed in the woman’s face in the 
most exasperating manner, until I thought he would have died of 
convulsions and she of rage. She looked round helplessly, as if for 
a policeman ; forgetting, in her heat and horror, that such a thing as 
a man had never yet been known to invade the ladies’ quarters. 
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However, our wits and confidence returned to us. We were both 
armed with instantaneous photographic machines: C. with a German 
camera bought in Hamburg; I with one of Watson’s, bought in 
London. Whilst I successfully took the ladies bobbing up and down 
in the water: after the ridiculous and insane fashion of most ladies 
when bathing, formi ng a ring, and going round and round, as if playing 
at a sort of German “‘ Here we go round the mulberry tree:” C. was 
equally successful in taking the infuriated bathing woman. For my 
part, I am not sure that I was not guilty of involuntary woman- 
slaughter ; for one bobbing Hebe, catching sight of me and no doubt 
taking me for a crocodile from the Indian Ocean, bobbed under the 
water and never came up again. For all I know, she is there 
still. 

It is very delicious bathing here in fine weather. The sands are 
white and soft ; the water is clear. Across there lies Heligoland, to 
give life and animation to the scene. Its cliffs rise sheer out of the 
water ; its little nucleus of houses is faint and indistinct ; its church 
spire and lighthouse alone stand out conspicuously as they ‘point 
upwards. The eye follows the direction insensibly, and rests upon 
a sky blue and serene ; bracing and beautiful, as these northern skies 
always are. 

It is intense pleasure only to throw yourself down upon the 
glistening sands, and listen to the water as it gently laps about you, 
and quietly but surely creeps upwards; until it conquers, and you 
have to shift your position. It is intense rest and pleasure ; and if 
you could only have it to yourself, or with a few chosen companions, 
it would be indescribably delicious—Elysium. For health-restoring 
virtues, it can scarcely have its equal. 

The rocks of Heligoland are very fine and grand in their way. 
They will not compare with those of Shetland, or even Sark, but I 
don’t know any that will ; and comparisons after all are odious. 

These of Heligoland are only to be seen and appreciated by sail- 
ing round the island ina small boat. On a calm day, when you 
can sail or row under them, they look imposing and majestic, and are 
quite equal to any rocks to be found in England. Here the wild 
birds build and sing, but we were disappointed at their scarcity. It 
is possible that the loud voices of the Germans are too much for 
them, and during the summer they migrate to some less popular 
island in the North Sea. 

Nothing can be more delightful than to spend hours upon the 
water under the shadow of these rocks, listening to the cry of the birds; 
leading an absolutely lazy, restful life: the delicious sensation of 
doing nothing: an Elysian existence only to be appreciated by those 
who at other times of the year do too much. The sun sparkles 
and flashes upon the water; the winds of heaven blow upon you 
“with a sweet emotion ;” and with a sympathetic companion, such as 
C. at all times proves himself, life leaves little to be desired. 
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But the most favoured spot in Heligoland is, after all, its summit, 
We felt this more strongly each day as the days passed. We grew to 
love it with by no means ‘fa mute affection.” 

Every morning as we left the hotel and turned on to the breezy 
heights, we seemed to become animated with life and health and 
keen enjoyment and wild spirits. Here, too, we had the unspeakable 
advantage of comparative solitude. We could throw ourselves down 
on the green turf, or at the edge of the cliffs, and few people molested 
our solitary reign. 








‘*RocKsS AHEAD,” HELIGOLAND, 


I have seldom felt anything like the air ot Heligoland on these 
breezy heights. If anyone were dying, I think it would restore them 
to life. 

There you are, on a table-land of rock reaching high out of the 
water, in the midst of the bracing North Sea. For miles and 
miles, nothing intervenes between you and the free winds of 
heaven. Everything that these winds contain that is healthful and 
bracing and life-restoring, is yours. Jaded nerves feel the influence, 
and thrill and respond to it, as the strings of a harp vibrate and 
respond to the touch of the hand. You have an immense, unbroken 
sweep and circle of horizon all round you. You feel very far above 
the world ; and, what is still better, very far out of the world. 

In point of fact you really are so, up here, in this solitude. The 
sea, flashing in the sunlight, is very far down. The little boats upon 
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it look like cockle-shells. Across there, on Sandy Island, the bathing- 
machines appear as sentry-boxes, the bathers so many floats upon the 
water. The pier and sands of Heligoland are crowded, but that does 
not in the least affect us up here. We cannot even catch the 
faintest whisper of German voices. The Fraus must be dozing, the 
Frauleins taking the opportunity to flirt in whispers. 

All round about us the grass is emerald green. The eye rests 
upon it with a sense of pleasure and repose. An old rhyme says 
that in Heligoland, green is the land, red are the rocks, white is 


ON THE HEIGHTS OF HELIGOLAND, 


the sand. It is quite true ; and it at once brings before you a picture 
of what Heligoland really is. 

Rising out of this emerald green is the pure white lighthouse, 
with its surrounding walls and houses. One of the light-keepers is 
the photographer of the place, and he has attained a perfection in 
his art that would do credit to Bond Street or Piccadilly. We told 
him he was lost and wasted here; but he was wise, and quoted the 
old proverb about a bird in the hand. It is after all the rock on 
which so many have wrecked prosperity ; this hasting to be rich; 
this want of that contentment which is great gain. To know how 
to wait is no doubt the great secret of success in life. 

You can walk round the whole island in little more than an hour. 
Only a small portion of the summit is built upon. The streets, or 
lanes, or thoroughfares (one hardly knows what to call such quaint 
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constructions) are narrow and irregular. The houses are low, many 
of them being nothing but bungalows: country-looking cottages of 
the humblest description. Those facing the sea are a little more 
imposing. They nearly all let lodgings, even the smallest and 
humblest ; and in summer you can scarcely find a room for love or 
money : certainly not for love. 

We found ourselves buffeted about, even during our short stay 
there. Our rooms, as the landlord informed us, were let at the end 
of five days; and when the five days came to an end, we had to turn 
out. Where the small army from Austria that turned in stowed 
itself away, puzzled us much more than how the treasures come out 
of the conjurer’s hat. 

We had to go and search, and found rooms at the Villa Eugenie, 
the best house in the place, close to the governor’s house. The 
rooms were quite stylishly furnished, but were not much larger than 
good-sized wardrobes; and the motherly landlady informed us in 
tones of real concern that we could only have them for three days. 
At the end of that time a family from Hungary were coming to take 
possession of them. By all the saints in the calendar, where else 
would the fame and virtues of Heligoland extend to? Siberia, 
possibly, or the Himalayas. 

But half a loaf is better than no bread, and three days formed a 
considerable portion of our remaining time in Heligoland. We took 
possession. ‘The good woman said that we could have coffee in the 
morning. We tried it the first morning, but we never tried it 
again. Her rooms were perfection; she was goodness itself; but 
her coffee was wormwood. We slept at the Villa Eugenie, but lived 
at the hotel. 

There were two girls at the hotel who interested us very much by 
reason of their quaintness. We invariably saw them at lunch time, 
and our tables were not far from each other. They were German, 
and very ugly. We never saw them speak to a soul the whole time 
of our sojourn. They conversed in wonderful undertones, and were 
as quiet as mice in their movements. We never spoke to them once, 
nor they to us. They seemed particularly shy and modest, and 
never lifted their eyes from their plates. Once something that 
happened outside caused everyone to laugh. They looked up and 
caught our eyes, and blushed furiously for three days afterwards: 
a fixed flush. They were both about twenty-three, and if they lived 
upon sauerkraut, it agreed with them wonderfully, for we never 
could quite decide which measured most—their breadth or their 
height. They always looked as happy as the day was long, and 
would go out in the hottest, finest weather with waterproof cloaks 
and umbrellas, comfortably tucked up, arm-in-arm. We felt quite 
sure they were teachers from some school in Germany, quietly 
and sensibly passing their holidays. And anyone desiring health 
and fresh air, all the delights of sea and sky and freedom, having 
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only a certain capital at command, could not do better than spend 
their holiday in Heligoland. If it does not brace them up, mentally 
and physically, then no place on the face of the earth will do it. 

At the end of three days we had to turn out of the Villa Eugenie 
to make room for the Hungarian family, whom we devoutly wished at 
the Antipodes—or even still further off. 

This time we had hard work in finding a resting-place for the soles 
of our feet. We had to come down in the world. Having occupied 
the best house in the place, we now had to put up with about the 
most humble. However, cleanliness is the first consideration ; and 
our humble rooms were swept and garnished, our beds might have 
been wrapped in lavender, and our landlady was the most willing old 
soul in creation. It was only for two days, and they passed only 
too soon. 

There is a lift that takes you from the top to the bottom of the cliffs, 
and as we went down it for the last time we felt almost melancholy. 
We had spent so free and happy a time in Heligoland that we left it 
with vivid regret. Instead of ten days, we wished we had arranged 
for as many weeks. The days were full of sunshine, the nights warm 
and brilliant. We had interludes of delicious music; and to sit at 
night in the large restaurant, and listen to the band, and watch all 
the people with their funny ways and extraordinary costumes, was 
the greatest fun imaginable. ‘Then everything was conducted on the 
early-closing principle ; for at ten o’clock the band would depart, and 
a few minutes after the place would be shut up for the night. There 
was absolutely nothing to be done, except walk the pier under the 
stars or go to bed. 

We have mentioned the coastguard elsewhere. In summer time 
there is no danger of their dying of mental asphyxia, but in winter 
they are more to be pitied. Every one has left, the place is deserted, 
the houses are nearly all closed. The island is silent and solitary as 
atomb. I had been told that it was a charity to send out papers or 
anything readable to the poor coastguardsmen of Heligoland. I 
accordingly regularly sent them out sundry contributions that I 
thought might interest them. Others did the same. But when I 
visited the island and came to inquire into the matter, to my righteous 
indignation I found that none of these things ever reached them. 
They were regularly and systematically taken and kept by others, 
who were quite able to afford these luxuries for themselves ; and 
the poor coastguardsmen had to go without. I immediately stopped 
my supplies. 

But the day we left there was no sign of winter or desolation. It 
was bright and glorious summer. Heligoland, its pier and beach, 
and Sandy Island opposite—all was crowded with a laughing, chat- 
tering, happy congregation. 

The island belongs to England, and it costs the nation ever 
so much to keep it up; and this we appear to do for the benefit 
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of the Germans. For my own part, I would levy a tax upon them, 
just as they do in many of their towns upon the English. 
Small blame if they appreciate Heligoland and flock thither in shoals 
throughout the summer, but they ought to pay for their privilege, 

Heligoland is no doubt too far away, too inaccessible, ever to be 
patronised very much by the English—unless a regular system of 
boats were organised between it and England. And why not? It 
would undoubtedly become popular: only, the bathing-machines ot 
Sandy Island would have to be utilised as sleeping apartments ; and 
Dr. Lindemann would have to take a partner; and Government 
House would have to expand itself: and I fear that our solitary reign 
on the breezy heights would be not only disturbed, like the owl’s 
reign in the ivy-mantled tower, but become altogether a remem- 
brance of the past. 

We sadly felt that our stay in Heligoland was of the past as we 
jumped into the boat and were swiftly rowed towards the steamer: 
even then blowing her whistle for departure. Before long the 
island had faded from sight. The boat was crowded, and many of 
the passengers were for Cuxhaven. But before reaching it, the sea 
had become so rough that it was impossible to land them, and they 
had to be taken on to Hamburg. 

To us the noise and confinement of the great town seemed in- 
tolerable after the freshness and freedom of Heligoland. C. had 
formed quite different plans, but once more, like Rachel, he declared 
he would not leave me: and before very long we again found 
ourselves ploughing the rough waters of the North Sea, with the 
charms of Norway awaiting us. 





STORIES FROM THE STUDIOS. 


HOW WE WON THE ELECTION. 
By SypnEey HopcEs,. 


T was the time of Sir G. H.’s election at D——, more years ago 

than I care to count. 

Party feeling ran high. We knew the contest would be a close 
one; that we should have to strain every nerve, and bring up every 
available man if we wished to win. 

Elections were much more lively affairs at that time than in these 
orderly days. The free and independent electors were not particular 
as to the kind of missiles with which they favoured their opponents. 
After a scrimmage, eggs of an inferior quality were usually scarce. 
Torn shirts and broken heads were quite “en régle.” Weak-kneed 
electors were locked up in top rooms until they were conveyed to the 
poll, so that the other side might not “get at” them. A favourite 
device at D was to take them out ina boat for the day, and bring 
them in just in time to poll. If a boat belonging to the other side 
approached, the plan was to put the “free and independents” flat 
down in the bottom of the boat, otherwise there was a chance of a 
naval engagement. 

I was a young man at the time. My father-in-law was one of 
Sir G. H.’s leading supporters, consequently I was dragged into the 
mélée, and enjoyed it thoroughly. 

I was engaged at the time on a portrait of Governor H , for 
the town hall of D . ©The Governor,” as he was called, was 
the last of a long line of governors of the castle. The post—a 
sinecure in his time—was abolished at the passing of the Reform 
Bill, but Governor H was allowed to retain the empty dignity 
for his life. 

He was a splendid specimen of the “fine old English gentleman.” 
He had represented D for years before the Reform Bill. A talk 
with him was like reading a page of remote history. 

His house was situated on the wooded shores of the river D . 
near the entrance to the exquisite harbour. The house itself was 
full of interest. It contained, among other things, the veritable 
mantelpiece beside which Sir Walter Raleigh smoked his first pipes 
in England. 

At the time I painted him, however, the Governor had been com- 
pelled by bad health to remove to a drier situation, and had taken a 
house at a fashionable watering place ten miles distant. He still 
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resided there at the time of the election, but was, of course, a voter 
for the borough of D . 

A somewhat lively incident brightened up the morning of the 
election. A retired barrister, resident in the neighbourhood, who 
was gifted with an irrepressible loquacity, and who was one of our 
bitterest opponents, was addressing a few last words to the “ free and 
independents” from the window of the Castle Hotel. Wishing to 
give a practical illustration of the blessings of free trade to the crowd 
below, he sent for a large and a small loaf, and launched them from 
the window into the midst of the throng. Unhappily the small loaf 
gave a hot protectionist a rather severe crack on the head, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation he picked it up and sent it flying back 
again. It smashed through the glass of the side sashes of the bow 
window from which the orator was holding forth. By a fatal mistake 
one of the orator’s friends picked up the loaf and hurled it once more 
on to the heads of the crowd. This was enough. ‘There happened 
to be a baker’s cart passing at the time. The chance was too good 
to be lost. The protectionists madea rush for the cart, and sent the 
whole of its contents in through the window, smashing every pane of 
glass, and causing the orator and his friends to beat a hasty and by 
no means dignified retreat. ‘Then the usual free fight took place on 
the quay, and the edge of the quay was converted into a temporary 
Tarpeian rock, and was applied to the same purpose as the one of 
old. 

The polling was pretty close all day. At one o’clock my father-in- 
law, who had been cheerful all the morning, began to look serious, 
As I entered the Committee Room I read anxiety on every brow. 

Said John B , a lawyer of the town, “we shall want every 
available vote.” 

‘And we must have them, too,” said my father-in-law. ‘We 
can’t afford to run any risks. We must get the Governor over 
somehow. Who'll go for him ?” 

“T will,” said I, ‘‘if I can get something decent to ride.” 

“ My horse is in Brown’s stable,” said B , ‘as fresh as a lark, 
He'll carry you over in three quarters of an hour.” 

“He must do it, too,” said I, looking at the clock, “ if the 
Governor is to be here before the poll closes.” 

“It won’t do for them to see you start, or they'll think we're 
afraid,” said B——. 

“Then send the horse round to the Floating Bridge.” said I. “I'll 
run up and get a thick coat, and can be there almost as soon as the 
animal. This will save time.” 

* All right,” said B “You'll want your coat, and no mis 
take,” he added, glancing out of the window. 

The rain had been coming down more or less the whole morning, 
and seemed now decidedly inclined to favour the “more.” A ride 
of twenty miles in pelting rain was not a cheerful prospect ; but! 
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wish I had a little of the enthusiasm now which made me rather 
enjoy it then. 

I rushed up to my father-in-law’s house and secured a coat which 
seemed stout enough to keep out Niagara. Then I took a short cut 
to the spot where the horse was to await me. 

The river was crossed at that time, and I think still is, by a con- 
struction called a Floating Bridge. It was a huge machine for the 
conveyance of vehicles and foot passengers, worked by horses and 
chains. It took about ten minutes to cross the river. Every 
moment was of value. In those days the poll closed at four o’clock ; 
it was now half-past one. To my great annoyance, the lumbering 
machine was coming slowly over in mid-stream—the man in charge 
of the horse having hailed it on his arrival. However, it touched 
the shore at last, and I mounted and rodein. One thing troubled 
me. It was impossible for the Governor to reach the Floating 
Bridge much before four. If it happened to be on the wrong side 
when we arrived, we were lost. This, I thought, must be provided 
against. 

As I rode up the slope on the other side, I said to the man in 
charge of the bridge: “After half-past three you must keep the 
bridge on this side till four o’clock.” 

“Tf so be as I can, zur,” he answered. 

“Look here,” I said, “‘you must. If you keep it here, no matter 
who hails you, from half-past three to ten minutes to four, there’s a 
sovereign for you.” 

“ All right, zur,” he answered, with a knowing wink. “I'll do it.” 

I started. ‘The rain was coming down faster than ever, but I was 
almost oblivious of the fact, so bent was I on the mission before 
me. I just glanced at my watch—a quarter to two. “Can I 
possibly do it?” I mentally exclaimed. 

For the first two miles it was all uphill: not steep, but a long, 
steady rise. My horse felt that I meant going, and dropped into a 
smart canter. I knew it would not do to press him on this long 
rise. I had never ridden him before, but I felt that I had some 
good stuff under me. To my great relief, he kept up the steady 
pace without a touch of whip or heel; the heave of his flanks and 
the increasing clouds of breath coming with the regularity of a 
pendulum. 

I eased him a moment over the top of the hill. There was a 
short distance of level ground, and then a gradual descent of a mile 
orso between hedges to the open ground called the Warborough, 
and after that mostly downhill and level ground all the way to 
T——, The road is not a frequented one, and was not in par- 
ticularly good condition, but the Devonshire bred horses are used to 
that, and to going fast downhill. 

“ Now, my lad,” I said, as I patted my horse’s neck, “ you’ve got 
your work cut out,” 
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He seemed to understand every word. That sort of electrical 
influence which exists between a rider and his steed—if the latter js 
good for anything—was better than whip or spur. In another minute 
the hedges were flying past like the wind, and it seemed to be only 
a few moments before we were out on the open Warborough. 

Here we caught it indeed. The wind swept in fierce gusts up 
from the sea away to the right, bringing with it torrents of blinding 
rain. I set my hat more firmly on my head, and bent down over 
my horse’s neck. So fierce was the wind, however, that it seemed 
to make even my horse swerve, but still he kept his steady, rapid 
stride. At the end of the Warborough was a turnpike. The 
turnpikeman saw us coming, and was out with change in his hand 
by the time we reached the gate. I dropped him a sixpence, 
leaving him staring in amazement at my not stopping for the 
change. Onward still, along the level ground above Broad Sands, 
and then to the first bit of steepish downhill. The road here was 
washed into deep furrows by the rain, and looked rather nasty ; but 
it was no use hesitating, and at it we both went—the horse as if he 
were beginning to enjoy it, and I keeping him well in hand. Away 
past G Sands, where we got more rain-laden gusts from the sea, 
and so into the quiet village of P » where, not wishing to be 
thought quite mad, I drew rein a little, rather as I thought to my 
steed’s disgust. When the last of the houses was passed, he broke, 
of his own accord, into his old plunging pace, and in ten minutes or 
so I was riding into the stable yard of the Royal Hotel, at T——, 
soaked with wet, and splashed from head to foot. 

The thought had occurred to me on the way that if I went first to 
the Governor and then to order a carriage we could not possibly be 
in time. ‘This was my motive for going straight to the Hotel. The 
ostler came out to take my horse—staring at horse and rider in 
astonishment. 

“Look here!” I said, “I’m not going to get down. I wanta 
carriage and pair sent up to Governor H.’s at once. Here’s five 
shillings for you to push it on, and there'll be an extra half-sovereign 
for the driver if he’s there in ten minutes. Good horses, mind.” 

** All right, sir,” said the man, pocketing the coins. ‘‘It shall be 
there.” 

Five minutes after I was at the Governor’s door. Captain, now 
Admiral, G——, a great friend of the former, who was staying in the 
house, saw me from the window. He followed the servant to the 
door, staring at me in amazement. 

“Why, H , what on earth does this mean ?” 

‘It means that the Governor must come at once or we may lose 
the election.” 

“ But he can’t be there in time.” 

“Yes, he can. A carriage will be here in five minutes. We shall 
have an hour to do it in, and ct must be done.” 
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“Well, come in, at any rate, until he’s ready. Why, you must be 
soaked.” 

“*T am—rather,” I answered as I dismounted. A man came to 
the horse’s head, and then for the first time I realised how wet I was. 
I literally staggered beneath the weight of my saturated coat. The 
next minute, however, I was by a bright fire, and indulging in hot 
whisky and water. 

The Governor pulled a long face when he heard the news, but he 
was too staunch a man to desert us in an emergency in spite of his 
years. In ten minutes he was in the carriage and rolling along over 
the roads towards D . 

I need not narrate the incidents of the return. I cantered gaily 
behind the carriage, occasionally drawing up beside the driver to keep 
him going. As we approached the Floating Bridge I was stirred by 
anxiety. Would the man in charge keep his word or baulk us? At 
the turn of the road which brought it in sight my heart throbbed 
violently. Thank heaven, it was there! 

I drew a long breath of relief and looked at my watch. Eighteen 
minutes to four. We were on the bridge and over it in ten minutes. 
Five more would take the carriage to the Market Square, where the 
polling booth was. I followed it till it turned into the square, then 
rode into the inn-yard, fairly done. Leaving the horse to the ostler, 
I entered an empty sitting-room, feeling quite sick and faint. I sat 
down in an easy-chair by the fire, meaning to rest a moment, but in 
an instant I was fast asleep. 

I was awakened by the shouts from the Market Place, and started 
up. The rain had ceased—I rushed over to the square. At the 
entrance of the booth I met my father-in-law. I saw success in his 
face. 

“All right,” he said. ‘ We’ve carried our man.” 

“By how many ?” I gasped. 

“ By one,” he answered, with a look of triumph. 

The ride had done it. 


VOL. XLVI, 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS CARD. 


Do you need it—this reminder— 
That my heart is all with you? 
Has your sight grown shorter, blinder ? 
Do my accents ring less true? 
As absurd to light a taper, 
When the sun is full in view, 
As to think that paint and paper 
Can unite us—yet they do! 


If I did not send the message 
(Christmas finds me on my guard), 
You would take it as a presage 
That my heart was growing hard. 
**Cruel! base!’ I hear you crying, 
‘‘ Double-natured as the pard ; 
Even grudging one the buying 
Of a simple Christmas Card!” 
So I ponder at the counter 
Where the witching wares are spread ; 
And the shopman, as I flounder, 
Smiles serenely o’er my head. 
Well he knows my annual flurry— 
Choosing, changing, growing red— 
At the last, in direst hurry, 
Taking something else instead ! 


Not a dog, and not a daisy, 
Not an angel, or an ape; 
Not a landscape blurred and hazy, 
With a church all out of shape; 
Not an etching of the river, 
Not a rosebud made in crépe ; 
Nor a cat, whose tail will quiver 
When you pull an end of tape! 


Nothing vulgar, nothing silly, 
Nothing that was out last year ; 
Why, you cut your cousin Willy 
For a turkey drinking beer ! 
And you snubbed your uncle's curate 
Since his card bore, all too clear, 
‘‘Sophy’s lo—” Who could endure it ? 
Ending in an obvious smear ! 


’Tis a task beyond my powers, 
I must ask the shopman's aid ; 
Business-like he sorts the flowers 
Where my bungling fingers strayed, 
Finds me something “ chaste and novel,’’ 
Eros busy with a spade; 
Known as ‘‘ Cherubim and Shovel” 
To the dealers and the trade ! 


When in glad anticipation 
Envelopes are torn away, 

Will your quick imagination 
Guess what Cupid comes to say ? 

Ah! thro’ many drear Decembers 
I’m content this part to play, 

If you'll whisper ‘‘ He remembers 
What I like on Christmas Day !’’ 


G. B. Stuart. 
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TRUTH. 


» oe Recorder of the City of London remarked, on presenting 

the Lord Mayor Elect—Mr. Alderman Whitehead—to the 
Lord Chancellor, that he was descended from Mr. George Whitehead, 
the father of Quakerism, who was associated with Penn and Fox in 
the perils and pains of persecution in the cause of truth and religious 
liberty. 

To which the Lord Chancellor pertinently replied “that the form 
of heroism changes from age to age, but the spirit remains the same ; 
and I doubt not that if occasion should arise the same adherence to 
what is believed to be the truth, and the same determination to seek 
the truth would be found as much in a modern Lord Mayor as in 
the case of the ancestors from whom he claimed descent.” 

This suggested the question that follows :— 


WuatT 1s TRUTH ? 


It may appear strange that such a question should remain to be 
asked ; yet probably has no one word in the English, or its repre- 
sentative in other languages, been more misused and abused. 

One of the definitions given by lexicographers of truth is Con- 
formity of words to thoughts. If this were admitted as the ne plus 
ultra of truth, it would save all metaphysical discussion as to the 
meaning of the word. Then again we are told that truth is con- 
formity to reality, and reality exacts concordance to that which was, 
is, or must be—a true state of facts or things. 

This is a more philosophical definition ; for we cannot be far wrong, 
s0 long as we limit ourselves to an exact statement of what was, is, 
or must be. ‘The only drawback to its completeness is that people 
do not agree, not only upon what was, but also still more so upon 
what is, and more than all, as to what must be. 

In History, truth is a correct relation of events. In the Fine Arts, 
a faithful adherence in representation to the models of nature, or the 
prototypes on which the principles of art are founded. To say that 
truth is veracity is a mere play upon words. It is also used for 
fidelity, constancy, honesty and virtue. 

Locke defined truth as the joining or separating of signs, as the 
things agree or disagree—a definition which is almost as difficult to 
understand as what is truth itself’ When we are told that truth is 
correctness of opinion, we seem to get nearer to its meaning; but, 
unfortunately, opinions differ. ‘There are no two persons who hold 
precisely the same opinion, and as it is often difficult to decide as to 
which is the more correct, we are in reality as far off from finding out 
the truth as we were before. 
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The word truth is, in fact, used in so many senses, and in such a 
variety of acceptations, that it seems to be incapable of being de- 
fined ; or, like a will-o’-the-wisp, to elude us all the more when we 
think we hold it in our grasp. A person avers a thing to be true, 
another denies it. Both cannot be right. All things are true till they 
are proved to be erroneous or false ; and the number of established or 
accepted truths will be found, on careful inspection, to come more 
within the province of science than of metaphysics, philosophy, or 
even religion. 

Although the first to declare that the earth moves round the sun 
was incarcerated for his heterodoxy, the fact is now admitted as an 
accepted truth, What was heterodoxy at one time may now be 
orthodoxy, and one person’s orthodoxy is some. other person’s hetero- 
doxy. 

No one will deny that the sun shines. That is a scientific fact 
attested by the senses of all, and therefore not open to diversity of 
opinion. But say that a thing is beautiful or admirable, you will have 
as many different opinions as if you were to proclaim any particular 
man to be clever, or any particular woman fo be fair. Matters that 
are open to capacity or soundness of judgment, or to perfection and 
cultivation of tastes, are not admitted as truths; they are open to 
too many differences of opinion. 

The senses determine nothing. Some people love music, others 
detest it. Some people delight in a fragrance that is repulsive to 
others. Some people are delighted with natural objects that have no 
charm in the eyes of others. What is pleasant to the feeling of some 
is disagreeable to that of others. The eloquence that stirs up the 
sympathies of some will be utterly wasted or lost upon others. 
There is no truth in the senses beyond the fact that the thing is. 
The aspect in which the same thing is looked upon varies with the 
intelligence, the cultivation, and the susceptibility of the senses. 
These may, in some instances, be natural gifts ; as in judging of form, 
place or distance—the gifts of a geographer: or determining weight, 
adaptability or power—the gifts of the mechanician. The senses of 
humour or of music are gifts; and so also success in art, literature, 
poetry, or science must depend upon the gift of a perfection in 
certain faculties greater than that with which the commonalty are 
endowed. There is no perfect truth in such gifts; there is only ap 
approximation to the attainment of such. 

Truth is in the Spirit or Gop, and in all that He has created. 
It exists also in the Spirit that moves within us, but not in the mani 
festations of it as vouchsafed to mortal man. It exists in the 
Natural Laws, as also in the moral and intellectual constitution of 
man ; but it is ever debased, corrupted or falsified by the frailty and 
perversity of human nature. People are always crying out for truth, 
proclaiming truth, quarrelling or fighting for truth, yet have they 00 
common or distinct idea or knowledge of what truth is. 
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In Scripture Jesus Christ is called ‘The Truth.” In the Koran 
Muhammad and the Angel Gabriel are adduced as the only ex- 
ponents of God’s truth. There was a time when martyrdom was 
suffered to attest the strength of conviction in the truth of the one, 
and the sword was the argument used to enforce conviction in the 
truth of the other. Yet both admitted, and admit, the existence of 
God above all, and will yet only see the truth through the medium 
of their own convictions. 

In a religious sense truth is simply what any person believes in, or 
has faith in, But as no two persons can be found to agree in 
believing in precisely the same thing, or form of thing ; and as nations, 
as well as individuals, all differ in opinions, beliefs and faiths, it 
logically follows that truth, over and above the belief in One God, is 
to each person that which he or she believes in. 

Hence it is that proverbial philosophy says so truly “ Truth lies in 
awell.” It is a thing unknown to and invisible to the mass of man- 
kind. Nor will truth ever be found until all people are united in 
one common opinion that it is only to be sought for and only exists 
in the Sprrit or Gop, as pervading nature and inspiring mankind. 


SENEX, 


HUSBAND TO WIFE. 


WHEN thou art here I look into thy face, 
And in thine eyes, and find a beauty there 
Surpassing any other, the most fair, 

That lives in classic lips and lines of grace : 

For while thou hast the beauty that we trace 

In form and feature, and in brows and hair, 

A deeper charm, a loveliness more rare, 
Beams from thy soul and beautifies thy place. 
And when thou art away, my heart’s sole queen, 

That beauty like a presence day and night 
Dwells with me, and thou art, as thou hast been, 

My constant angel, ever wise and bright ; 

My guide, while not another stands between, 

Nor any eyes but thine have been my light. 

GEORGE COTTERELL. 





CHRISTMAS IN A SNOWDRIFT. 
By Mary Grace WIGHTWICK, AUTHOR OF “ Mrs, CARR’s COMPANION,” &e, 


Ones : The Departure Platform of King’s Cross Station, 

Time: 9.30 a.m. on a certain dull, cold 24th of December. 
The Scotch Express is getting up steam; great piled-up trucks of 
luggage are being whirled madly, yet withal with method in 
their madness, along the platform. A little crowd is besieging the 
bookstall: bawling boys are driving a thriving trade in the morning 
papers. 

A man-servant of weather-beaten aspect, evidently an old soldier, 
is waiting his master’s coming, with coats and wraps, outside a first- 
class carriage. It is already occupied by an ancient ecclesiastic, 
who has reached the dignity of silken hose ; a lady in black, scarcely 
passed her premiétre jeunesse ; and a boy of twelve or thirteen, 
who treats the absent traveller’s impedimenta to a close scrutiny, 
and has time to read the name, “ Colonel Pomeroy, Wessex Regt.,” 
boldly blazoned in white upon portmanteau and hat-box, before the 
arrival of their owner. 

He came up at last with a quick, commanding tread. A tall, 
soldierly figure, with close-cropped head, and keen eyes looking out 
from under dark, straight brows, which, like the heavy moustachios, 
were already tinged with grey. The man-servant stepped forward, 
saluting. ‘‘ Everything is in, sir.” 

His master frowned. “ Isn’t there an empty compartment, 
Gough ?” 

‘No, sir; the train is very full this morning ; but I believe most ot 
them get out at York,” indicating the occupants of the carriage with 
a jerk of his elbow. 

“Very well. Give me my ulster; it’s bitterly cold.” 

As the bell sounded, he stepped into the carriage, a figure clad 
from head to foot in rough grey frieze; and, eschewing the neigh- 
bourhood of the old churchman, seated himself opposite the lady in 
black, whose thick gossamer travelling veil revealed little of her 
features. The lad sat close beside her, and it was pretty to see his 
boyish devotion to his frail-looking companion, who seemed full 
young to be his mother. Yet such was the relationship between 
them. 

Colonel Pomeroy settled himself in his corner with the deliberate 
attention to comfort of an old traveller, exchanged his hat for a deer- 
stalker cap, wrapped his ulster coat and carriage rug well over his 
legs, unfolded his Zimes, and gave no more thought to his silent 
travelling companions, who rarely, very rarely, exchanged a word. Yet 
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the boy sat with wistful eyes fixed upon his mother, and the mother, 
putting out a tiny hand, took her son’s within it and clasped it 
closely. They were quite free from observation. ‘The Colonel was 
absorbed in Randolph Churchill’s latest philippic, the ecclesiastic 
was occupied in mentally arranging his moves at the next Chapter 
meeting, as the express rushed on hour after hour through the 
dreary winter landscape. 

The Colonel put down his paper at last, consulted his watch, and 
rejoiced that he had run through already nearly four hours of his 
journey. ‘“ We are nearing York,” he said half aloud. Mother and 
son exchanged glances, and drew, if possible, even closer together. 
Colonel Pomeroy intercepted the look, and began to feel the languid, 
half insouciant interest in his fellow travellers which we take in 
the companions of a day. He offered his. Z7mes. 

The lady declined it with a smile. ‘Thank you, not at present. 
My son and I separate at York.” 

The voice was sweet and low, and matched well with the fragile 
form. It struck some note in the soldier’s memory, and sent him 
into a reverie as he leaned back with folded arms in his corner. 

Presently he took a letter from his pocket and began to re-peruse 
it, for in the hurry of departure that morning the first reading had 
been very superficial. It was in a woman’s hand, and the pith of it 
lay in this paragraph : 

“Jack and I hope you will turn up before the Christmas season is 
quite over. We have not spent it together since those merry days at 
Blithedale before poor Alison Kerr’s unlucky marriage, when you and 
she were the life of the party. You know her spendthrift husband is 
dead? But more of this anon. When you come John wants you to 
look at Ravensden, which is in the market just now. Why don’t you 
buy the place and settle near us? We shall neither of us rest till 
you are married and as happy as we are. I know of just the woman 
to suit you. She is a great friend of mine, and I shall be dreadfully 
disappointed if you don’t fall in love with each other directly you 
meet.” 

He folded up the letter with a sigh, saying to himself inwardly : 
“No, no. Fool that Iam! My idiotic constancy stands between 
me and that sort of thing. Emmie is the kindest-hearted little woman 
in the world, but she’ll never show me anyone to banish Ailie Kerr 
from my memory!” And he fell a-musing again ; a reverie so retro- 
spective and interesting that it ended only as the train glided swiftly 
across the levels about York, and entered the busy station with shrill 
shrieks and screams. 

The boy took a travelling-bag and a baize-covered cricket bat from 
the rack above and turned to his mother. Her veil was thrown back 
now, and disclosed a pale, wistful face. As the train stopped she 
clasped him in her arms, whispering : ‘‘ Good-bye, Hubert! my own 
dear boy! Write often and tell me everything.” 
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‘Good-bye, little mother! If they don’t make you happy, I'll 
settle them !” 

A parting hug and Hubert sprang down, but still lingered near the 
carriage. A tall, stout gentleman passing along the platform looked 
scrutinisingly at him, passed on, paused, returned and peered into 
the compartment. 

“Oh! there you are! I was looking for you among the second- 
class passengers.” 

The Colonel, who was preparing to get out and stretch his legs, 
heard the remark and its answer. 

‘* And there you would have found us but for my cousin’s kindness 
in franking us. Hubert! come here and make your uncle’s acquaint- 
ance,” 

“H’m. So this is Hubert! Nothing of the Lloyds about him. 
Favours you in appearance, I see.” 

“Thank you, sir,” smiled Hubert, holding out his hand, though 
Mr. Lloyd perhaps had not intended the remark for a compliment. 

“Well, boy! at: any rate I hope you'll be a credit to our kind- 
ness. If you have any baggage, look it up and make the porter 
take it out to my trap. I’m well known here.” 

He drew himself up with much self-importance, bestowing a con- 
descending look on the Colonel as he alighted, lit a cigar, and strolled 
away. But when the ecclesiastic appeared, his manner changed. 
‘Ah! Mr. Archdeacon, let me help you. Are these your rugs? 
Cold day for a journey !” 

With a parting nod to his sister-in-law, he walked away to see 
the dignitary to his carriage; and Hubert’s mother blessed the 
Archdeacon in her heart, as presently her boy came flying back for 
a last word. The Colonel, who had driven it rather close, returned 
just in time to witness this second leavetaking between mother and 
son. Perhaps something sympathetic in the soldier’s eye emboldened 
the boy, for as the guard came up with his key, Hubert bent for- 
ward and touched the Colonel’s arm, saying eagerly, ‘Oh, sir! 
take care of my mother!” 

She glanced up at Pomeroy with a tremulous smile almost of 
apology: ‘Poor boy! We have never been separated before.” 

‘“‘ He is going to school?” 

“No; to an uncle who is good enough to offer him a home.” 

“The gentleman who spoke to you just now?” 

“‘ Yes,” and she sighed. Evidently the offer was not unmitigated 
good fortune. 

A shrill shriek from the engine, the guard gives the signal, and as 
the train moves on its way there comes a call at the window again, 
and something falls into the lap of Colonel Pomeroy’s fellow-traveller. 
‘* Just to cheer you up, little mother,” cries Hubert’s boyish voice. 

The something being unpacked, turned out to be Fun, 7it Bits, 
The Field, and a packet of butter scotch! But the twinkle in the 
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Colonel’s eyes was quickly suppressed. ‘The sublime and the ridi- 
culous are near akin, and instead of cheering his mother, as Hubert 
intended, her boy’s curiously chosen consolation had the effect 
of breaking down the last remnants of her composure. She had 
lowered her veil again, yet the Colonel opposite could but be aware 
of the tears stealing down on to the /7¢/d, which she held upside down. 
The tough soldier—fierce as a lion in fight, and a stern disciplinarian 
in camp—had one peculiarity—he hated to see a woman cry. He 
fidgeted and fumed, and tugged at the ends of his moustachios. 

“Have you no other children?” he asked at last, stooping to 
move his travelling bag out of her way, and hoping to distract her 
attention. 

“No; he is my only one. But after all, a mother can’t expect 
to keep her boy always tied to her apron-strings, can she? And his 
uncle will be kind to him; it is very ungrateful of me to mind 
so much.” And she smiled a sweet, patient smile, which seemed to 
tear the stern soldier’s heart-strings. 

“And what becomes of you now you are alone?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“ After Christmas, I am going to take an engagement as com- 
panion which a kind cousin has secured for me. A bank broke; we 
are poor—almost penniless now.” A faint flush rose to her cheek, 
for the experience was a new one. “I must work for my daily bread ; 
but I could bear ¢hat if only we could have been together still!” Her 
voice broke and the gentle tears fell afresh. 

It seemed kinder to let them have their way. So she cried silently 
behind the /ze/d, while Colonel Pomeroy looked out of window at 
the dreary winter landscape, and the clouds big with threatenings of 
snow, and turned over in his mind all sorts of impracticable plans 
for helping her. He would find out her name and address and 
lodge a sum of money to her credit in the local bank. He would 
smuggle a few bank notes into her little travelling bag. He would 
get Jack Drummond-Orr to appoint her governess to his children at 
a salary of £200 a-year, paid by himself. He would—hang it! 
‘ What was the use of a man coming into a fortune if he couldn’t do 
some good with it? (For wealth was as new an experience to the 
poor soldier, Hubert Pomeroy, as abject poverty to his unhappy 
fellow-traveller. ) 

While with his usual impulsive, blundering generosity he hit upon 
and rejected a dozen different plans, the threatened snow began to 
fall, faster and ever faster. The prospect without did not tend 
to raise the spirits, and Colonel Pomeroy was relieved to find that 
his dejected companion had for the moment forgotten her troubles 
in sleep. So much he could see in the evening dusk, made darker by 
the heavy snow-clouds. They were crossing the Border now, hard 
by the iron-bound shores of the grim North Sea. The last glimmer 
of daylight had disappeared. It was intensely cold. 
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By the time Edinburgh was reached, Pomeroy was glad to warm 
the inner man with a good square meal, for he was not due at his 
friends the Drummond-Orrs’ until 11 p.m. His fellow-traveller, too, 
enjoyed her coffee and sandwiches amid the cheerful lights of the 
refreshment-room, and came back with a trifle more colour in her 
wan cheeks. When Colonel Pomeroy rejoined her, he found, rather 
to his annoyance, that they were to be no longer /é¢e-d-téte. A 
worthy north-country couple of common-place aspect had secured 
the two remaining corners, and were in the act of making themselves 
comfortable for the night journey. Both had discarded boots for 
easy slippers; a ginger-coloured travelling cap protected the good 
man’s head and ears, and a huge silk handkerchief of Oriental design 
had replaced the conventional bonnet with his partner. Their 
intention of propitiating the deities of slumber was evident, and ere 
long successful, as the heavy breathing of both testified. Their doze 
was only temporarily interrupted by the halt at Stirling, where the 
old gentleman roused enough to growl out a hope that the snow had 
not blocked the lines farther north, and speedily fell asleep again. 

Colonel Pomeroy’s fellow-traveller looked up in dismay. ‘Oh! 
you don’t think it likely, do you?” Her purse was but scantily 
furnished, and delay might mean expense. 

**¥ don’t know much about it,” he answered kindly. “It is fifteen 
years and more since I last crossed the Border, and the greater part 
of that time has been spent in India. Do you go much farther?” 

“ Another two or three hours’ journey. Burnside is the name of 
the station.” 

“ And of mine also. That is convenient.” 

“TI am going to spend Christmas and the New Year at a place 
called Ladykirk.” 

‘What! the Drummond-Orrs ?” 

“Yes ; the Drummond-Orrs.” 

‘‘How strange! So am I!” His face distinctly brightened. 
“ Drummond-Orr is my cousin.” 

“Yes ?”—demurely. ‘ Mrs. Drummond-Orr is my cousin.” 


He drew a long breath. ‘Is it possible! She had but one ' 


” 





relation in the world! Then you are—you must be 

“* Alison Kerr once,” very faintly ; “ Alison Lloyd now.” 

There was a long silence. 

She who had loved and suffered as Alison Kerr, felt her heart-beats 
pulsating wildly with the after-throb of an old pain. No common 
place occurred to her wherewith to fill the pause. 

He leant back in his corner with intent eyes fixed upon her face. 
“Strange !—and I did not know you !” 

“I knew you at once. You are less changed than I; only graver 
—sterner . ; 

“Older,” he finished bitterly. “I was never one of fortune’s 
favourites. Indeed, fate has been persistently unkind to me from 
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those old Blithedale days till now, when she has brought about this 
strange meeting,” with a courteous little bow, which reminded her of 
the gallant Hubert Pomeroy of other days. ‘ But tell me of your- 
self—your husband.” 

“ He died three years ago. I have only my boy.” 

“ There, at least, you are happy! He is a fine fellow.” 

“ Ah! if you only knew what Hubert has been to me!” 

“ Hubert! My namesake, then?” 

“Yes ; I—I always liked the name.” Her flush of colour went 
unperceived in the dim light. 

“Did you? Yet it was a foolish mistake of mine to fancy, as I 
did once—that you liked its owner! Well! those days lie so far 
behind us now, that we can afford to laugh over them together. Did 
you think my message so very presumptuous? Tell me the truth ; 
it cannot matter now.” 

“Oh! no! But I am not quite sure ” diving into the 
treasure-house of memory, where every trivial word and look of 
Hubert Pomeroy’s in other days lay garnered up—‘ which message 
you mean?” 

He smiled, yet with a touch of regret. ‘Ah! you have forgotten! 
Well! it is only. natural! Among so many adorers, the homage of 
one more or less of course made little impression. I was thinking 
of a happy summer which we spent together fifteen years ago, and of 
the last day of my stay at Blithedale, when I found your aunt alone, 
and ventured to tell her of my hopes. You had a headache and 
were resting in your room, but she undertook to plead my cause 
with you. It was disinterested of her at least, for up to that time she 
had shown me small favour. I sent to you by her a crimson rose 
from my buttonhole. How I have hated the smell of roses ever 
since !—It was agreed between us that if you wore it that evening, I 
should take it as a sign that there was hope for me; if not—I 
promised not to pain you by pressing for any other answer.” 

“Well!” She was listening intently now, her hands clasped upon 
her knee, her eyes darkening with a cruel suspicion. 

“The evening came. You appeared late, looking tired and ill, 
though you laughed even more gaily than usual with the circle round 
you. I drew near, hardly daring to look. Some flower as usual 
nestled at your throat, but—it was a spray of jessamine ! ” 

“T never knew!” she cried in unspeakable agitation. ‘She told 
me nothing—nothing !_ What wicked treachery! While I waited, and 
wondered, and despised myself for having fancied ———Ah! What has 
happened !” 

Engrossed in their reminiscences, neither had noticed that the train 
had slackened speed unaccountably for some minutes past. Now the 
engine gave astifled shriek—there was a hissing of steam, a sputtering 
—a grinding of wheels—calling—shouting, and they came to a 
standstill altogether. 
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Colonel Pomeroy, suddenly recalled to the present like one aroused 
from a perplexing dream, lowered the window and put his head out to 
inquire what was amiss. The rush of cold wind woke the sleepers in 
time to receive the news that in the blinding snow-storm they had 
run into a snow-drift. The engine and many of the foremost 
carriages were fast embedded; their own was buried a third of its 
height. The driver, it seemed, had tried to reverse his engine, but 
before he could do so the snow had put out the fires. 

It was still falling fast: the white flakes powdered the Colonel’s 
head and moustachios. “Not a hope of getting on to-night, I’m 
afraid,” he said ruefully. 

The old gentleman from his corner began railing against his ill- 
fortune, then rated his sleepy partner, declaring it was her fault for 
leaving home at all ; which accusation she retorted upon him till the 
couple fell to arguing and mutual recrimination. From the 
neighbouring compartments came also the buzz of voices and 
despairing ejaculations as the truth became known, and heads on 
either side of them were thrust out-of-window clad in every variety 
of headgear. Pomeroy turned to Alison and met her anxious 
eyes. 

“Ts there any danger?” she asked faintly. 

“ Only of cold and hunger,” he smiled reassuringly ; “ they will 
stop all trains behind us. But I’m afraid we are in for a weary 
waiting. And,” consulting his watch, ‘‘ another hour would have 
brought us to Burnside!” 

** How provoking !” 

“Do the Drummond-Orrs expect you by this train ?” 

*“* Yes; my cousin promised to send the carriage for me. How 
vexed she will be!” 

“It’s a pity she can’t have the comfort of knowing you are not 
alone; but I left my coming uncertain, thinking I could not manage 
it before next week.” 

‘“‘ How glad I am you changed your mind!” 

He looked pleased. “Soam I. And I’ve promised the other 
.Hubert to take care of you, you know. By-the-bye I must shut the 
window, for we can’t afford to lower our temperature. You look 
thoroughly chilled already.” 

In spite of her remonstrances he wrapped the whole of his thick 
railway rug closely round her, wishing he could transform her poor 
cloth jacket into Mrs. Drummond-Orr’s luxurious sealskin. 

*“‘ And pray, sir, what are we to do for food?” asked the north- 
countryman irately of Pomeroy, as though his fellow-traveller had 
been chief of a commissariat department. ‘‘ We have only four 
sandwiches between us.” 

The Colonel smiled and shrugged his shoulders. “ This lady and 
myself are even worse off. Ve have nothing but a packet of butter 
scotch ! ” 
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“It’s no jesting matter, I tell you, sir. We'll be just starving 
before morning.” 

“ And serve you right for saving a dinner in Edinbro’,” his wife 
said tartly ; ‘and all because you wanted to eat at Alec McDowell’s 
expense instead of your own.” 

This gave the signal for another round of reproaches, which were 
bandied like a tennis-ball from one to the other. The “ rally” was 
a prolonged one, and seemed to relieve the feelings of both. 

Under cover of it, Pomeroy and Mrs. Lloyd resumed their talk. 
He told her of his life in India, exerting himself to divert her 
thoughts, and for a time succeeding. But one hour after another 
passed, and he could but see that his companion became with each 
paler and colder. 

Their fellow-travellers, amid much wrangling, produced at last 
their frugal packet of sandwiches, and partook sparingly each of one, 
while Colonel Pomeroy and Alison looked on rather enviously. 

But the old fellow of course had his grumble. 

** Twopence a-piece—yet I wish now I had had more of them. 
Not but what the beef is very tough.” 

‘“‘ Beef! it is ham,” corrected his wife. 

‘* Beef, Vil take my oath of it! They can’t deceive me.” 

‘* Ham, Rob, I’m certain,” persisted his better-half with decision, 
and the battle raged again ; while their companions, who had neither 
beef nor ham to quarrel over, listened with mingled hunger and 
amusement. 

Colonel Pomeroy, as he watched Alison’s pale face, presently 
grew impatient with the situation. He put down the window and 
looked out, then bent over Alison. 

“Tt has left off snowing; should you feel afraid if I were to leave you 
for a little while ?” he asked anxiously. “I want to find out where we 
are, and if nothing can be done to make you more comfortable.” 

“Oh! pray go if you like. You must not let me bea burden. 
And I shall be quite safe. Though disagreeable, they are not 
dangerous,” with a merry glance at the old couple. 

Reassured by her cheerfulness, he turned up his coat-collar, 
pulled his deerstalker well over his ears, and plunged into the 
snow and darkness, the last audible sound as he closed the door 
behind him being: “It was ham, Rob,” from the goodwife, in a 
tentative tone by way of reviving the dropped argument. 

The snow outside lay knee-deep, but, tired of inaction, Pomeroy 
waded through it some fifty yards, retracing the way they had come 
till he reached a spot illumined by lanterns and torches, where men 
were busy shovelling away the snow. He was pleased to learn that 
the way was fairly passable from hence to the nearest station, an in- 
significant one a half-mile off, ignored by express trains, “ though 
it’s the nearest to Ladykirk for all that,” was the answer he got to 
his inquiries. Here it might at least be possible to obtain food and 
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shelter of a kind for his less hardy companion, and with the hope he 
pressed on. 

The time of his absence seemed a weary while to Alison, left with 
no entertainment but the old couple’s wrangling and her own 
nervous fears. What if her kind escort should wander too far and 
be lost in the snow! such things were not uncommon. She had 
soon worked herself into a state of suppressed alarm, prepared for 
anything ; and when at last the door was reopened and Pomeroy’s 
tall figure appeared, she could not repress a cry of relief. 

* At last! I had begun to imagine all sorts of dismal things!” 
she said, sinking back into her corner, while the faint colour returned 
to her cheeks. 

‘“‘ Except desertion, I hope. You knew I should keep my word to 
my namesake?” | 

“* Oh, yes; I trusted you.” 

“ Have faith in me still, then, for I want you to brave the cold 
and come with me. There is a little country station half a mile off, 
where at least we shall find a comfortable room, a fire and some 
food. The station-master’s wife is an old acquaintance of mine, and 
has promised to do her best for you. It gets worse here with every 
hour, and I can’t bear to see you look so white and cold.” 

“Of course I’ll do as you think best,” Alison said faintly, though 
her heart failed her at the prospect. 

“Very well; then we will make the attempt.” Pomeroy then 
explained their plan to their fellow-travellers, who for once in full 
accord declared that nothing should persuade them to leave their 
present shelter. 

‘Better to bear the ills we have, eh?” answered the Colonel, 
laughing. ‘‘ Well! I think it is one of the occasions when a ‘noble 
discontent’ is praiseworthy. Come! Mrs. Lloyd, if you are well 
wrapped up.” 

He sprang out to assist Alison, but she hesitated a moment before 
taking the plunge into the pathless snow. 

‘I’m afraid your boots are not so thick as mine. You must let me 
help you over the worst of it.” 

And without waiting for permission, he lifted her gently in his arms 
and, so: laden, trudged through the snow past the line of waiting 
carriages to the clearing at the farther end. There he set her down, 
congratulating herself that the darkness concealed her hot cheeks. 
Here it was just possible to get on, though the walking was still rough, 
and, struggling along with the help of Pomeroy’s arm, Alison at last 
thankfully found herself on the platform of the little station, It 
was an old-fashioned building, but its shelter was oh ! how welcome, 
for the snow was falling again now thick and fast. 

Mrs. Lloyd brightened into cheerfulness again as Colonel Pomeroy 
threw open the door of a small but comfortable room, which boasted 
a blazing fire ; whilst the station-master’s wife came forward, the very 
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picture of an old woman in her well-fitting cap and gown. She had 
been still-room maid at the Drummond-Orrs’ in the days of her youth, 
and prided herself upon never having lost her “ gentility.” 

Mrs. Lloyd sat down upon the first seat she came to, which hap- 
pened to be the window seat, trying very hard to look brave, whilst 
Pomeroy had paused a moment to pick up the cloak which had 
fallen from her on entering the room. Mrs. Blair hastily placed a 
small flagon of brandy upon the table, and proceeded in her motherly 
way to administer a restorative, which Alison, in spite of her assumed 
bravery, had never more needed in her life. 

“There!” cried Pomeroy presently, drawing forward a chair to the 
fire and placing her in it; ‘this is a little improvement. And here 
comes Mrs. Blair with the tea she promised us. How good it looks! 
Porridge, too! I declare I haven’t tasted porridge for fifteen years! 
Come, begin! You are exhausted for want of food.” 

He brought the tea and waited on Alison assiduously while she 
drank it and ate a little of the steaming porridge, well pleased to see 
her looking more like herself. She begged him to follow her 
example ; but it was characteristic of Pomeroy—who always thought 
of others before himself—that he first tramped back all the way they 
had come, carrying a can of hot tea, a cup and a good portion of 
bread and butter to the cross-grained old couple who had shared 
their carriage. 

“It will give them something fresh to argue over,” he said, 
laughing. 

When he returned a half-hour later, shaking himself free of the 
snow, he found his charge already refreshed by the timely food and 
warmth. ‘The station-master’s wife had taken her upstairs and made 
her comfortable with a loan of warm home-made stockings and a 
pair of huge slippers, putting her own to dry meantime. Alison 
began pouring out the tea she had kept hot for him. The Colonel 
begged Mrs. Blair to make a fresh brew, saying that hunger would 
soon drive others to follow their example. 

“Or I might organise a relief party to dispense provisions,” he 
suggested, as she hurried off to do his pleasure. 

“ But not till you have had a good meal yourself,” Alison said, 
decidedly. ‘The porridge is lovely; do try it. I don’t want a 
monopoly of all the good things.” 

He let himself be persuaded, establishing himself on a bench near 
her, with a bowl of hot porridge, which not even the pewter spoon 
could spoil. ‘The surroundings were not favourable to romance, yet 
one of the pair at least could not help thinking how many eventful 
years had passed since last they broke bread together; how many 
hopes had died since those youthful days ! 

She sighed involuntarily at what “ might have been” as she passed 
her companion his cup. He took it with one hand, and with the 
other detained hers, for his quick ears had caught the sigh. 
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“What! sighing over our Christmas feast! the first we have 
enjoyed together, too, for years! I’m afraid you are very tired ?” 

“Oh! no; I was only thinking of those old times. It is always 
sad to look back.” She would have withdrawn her hand, but he only 
clasped it tighter. 

“Is it? When the future perhaps has brighter things in store? 
Alison ! a happy chance has brought about this meeting ; shall we 
agree to take up our friendship from the point where it was inter- 
rupted so long ago? May I ask you over again that question you 
never really answered? I have loved you all this time—you and no 
other. Is there any hope for me now?” : 

He ieaned across the table, eagerly questioning the sweet face only 
partially illumined by the fire flames, though the flare from the oil 
lamp behind her fell full on his, revealing all its earnestness. ‘ Alison!” 
give me only a crumb of hope and I will be content to begin my 
courting all over again.” 

She gave him a crumb certainly, for her hand remained contentedly — 
in his ; but as we know, /’appétit vient en mangeant, and having ob- — 
tained so much, Pomeroy (like Oliver) asked for more, passing from — 
a crumb to a slice, and from a slice to a whole loaf, till he had made™ * 
Alison look up and confess that she had loved him years ago and was” 
much in the same mind still. 

At this he bent down to cover the hand he held with kisses, and 
might not even have stopped there but for Mrs. Blair’s appearance ~ 
with a kettle of boiling water and a fresh provision of tea. i 

Pomeroy in all his unselfish life had never found it more difficult : 
to be philanthropic than now ; nor did his looks welcome the stragglers 
who soon began to turn up one by one. But Alison set him a good 
example, and began hospitably dispensing the tea as though she had © 
been in her own drawing-room. It pleased Pomeroy, however, to © 
note her blushes whenever their fingers came in contact over the cups. © 
Every shy, averted look, each tinge of heightened colour, seemed to’ 7 
assure him of his late-won victory. . | 

I wonder if any of their fellow-travellers perceived the romance © 
working itself out under their very eyes! As we pass on unheeding, — 
engrossed each one with his own affairs, how many life-histories are | 
unfolding around us! How often do we blunder into the middle of 7 
a third volume—or tread the brink of a crisis in someone else’s story 7 
—or stand unknowing by while /inzs is written to some long 7 
romance ! 4a 

As the weary hours of that Christmas-eve passed into Christmas ~ 
morning, Alison, amid all the discomforts of the situation, tired, ~ 
cramped, crowded, cold and stifled by turns, was conscious always of ~ 
the invisible shield of love and tenderness outspread between her 
and the annoyances of the outer world. Life was no longer the 
dreary thing it had so lately looked to her, for she seemed to stand 
upon the threshold of a future which should compensate the painful 
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past, and her heart glowed within her as the dull, mean room became 
transformed into an ante-chamber of unknown felicities, 

Mid-day had come and gone, when a rough sledge, drawn by a 
steady old cob, was seen approaching the little station-house, and 
hailed by the imprisoned travellers with as much rapture as the sail 
descried by a castaway from his desert island. It proved to bea 
vehicle despatched from Ladykirk in search of some missing pro- 
vision hampers, and its driver had special orders to inquire for 
tidings of the delayed train. Pomeroy, who had just returned from 
one of his relief expeditions, saw his opportunity, and rushed out to 
parley with the driver. In a minute or two he came back, tri- 
umphant. The sleigh was a rude one, intended for luggage, but it 
would be possible to make Mrs. Lloyd fairly comfortable upon it; and, 
as it was now temporarily fine overhead, the. Colonel arranged that 
the hampers and themselves should travel in company to their 
destination. 

Oh! and it was a warm welcome that the chilled and weary way- 
farers received upon the threshold of Ladykirk from its hospitable 
master and mistress. And it was Mrs. Drummond-Orr herself who 
led Alison upstairs to the luxurious guest-chamber, to be refreshed 
and warmed and petted, while her husband hurried off to make pro- 
vision for the less fortunate travellers left behind. 


A half-hour later, Colonel Pomeroy joined his friend in the library, 
looking at least ten years younger for his late experiences. His host 
looked up with ready sympathy. 

“ Really, Pomeroy, who would have thought of your having to 
spend the best part of your Christmas shut up in that pokey little 
hole! It’s an awful sell for you !” 

“Not at all, Jack. Indeed—to tell the truth, old fellow—I never 
enjoyed one more !” 

Jack stared at his cousin. Was downright Hubert Pomeroy taking 
to sarcasm ! 

“Well! tastes differ, of course,” the master of the house said, 
curtly. 

Colonel Pomeroy had been pacing the room with his hands in his 
pockets—or rather in Jack’s pockets, for of course no luggage was yet 
forthcoming, and his grey lounging suit was a loan from his host. 
—Now he suddenly turned and faced his cousin. 

“ The fact is, Jack, perhaps I ought to explain that it’s all up with 
Emmie’s matrimonial plans. I’m an engaged man—at last !” 

“You don’t sayso! Well! Better late than never. I congratu- 
late you with all my heart. Perhaps she will be a little disappointed, 
poor little woman! But that can’t be helped. Emmie!” as his 
wife appeared at this moment, “come and tell Pomeroy how pleased 
we are that he is going to follow our example at last.” 

“That I will, dear!” holding out both hands to Hubert with the 
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sunniest smile of triumph. ‘For I’m sure it can be no one but 
Ailie. I noticed something was up directly you two came in to. 
gether. Tell me, am I right?” 

“Yes—you always are,” Colonel Pomeroy confessed gaily, 
‘Forgive me if I’ve disappointed you, but I have been completing 
a courtship begun fifteen years ago.” 

“And you couldn’t have pleased me better. No one could ever 
resist Alison, and directly I found she would be with us for Christmas, 
I made up my mind you should fall in love with each other all over 
again.” 

Then the kind hostess hastened back to her other guest, whom 
she found toasting herself before a cosy fire, looking very sweet, and 
shy, and pretty in a crimson tea-gown of soft silk, which her own 
wardrobe had furnished. 

Mrs. Drummond-Orr shut the door deliberately and joined her 
cousin at the fireside. 

“ Well, Ailie?” she began significantly. 

“Well, Emmie, dear ” Then as Mrs. Drummond-Orr still 
looked expectant : “‘ Your tea-gown is most comfortable, and .. ..” 

“‘ And very becoming, I see, but ”—impatiently—‘“ I did not come 
up here to talk about tea-gowns. Ailie!”—holding out her hands 
wistfully—‘ Have you nothing to tell me? You may as well make 
your confession, as Hubert has done already.” 

Alison turned suddenly and threw herself into her cousin’s out: 
stretched arms. 

“* Then—then—you know that what you once wished has come to 
pass at last! And oh! Emmie! he actually loved me all the time— 
only Aunt Clara broke faith with him and never told me.” 

* Perfidious creature! So you have her to thank for your long 
heartache ! ” 

“And you, dear Emmie ”’—with a warm caress—“ for bringing us 
together again. Oh! shall I ever forget my Christmas in a snovw- 
drift?” 
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EST MALLION is a sleepy, easy-going little red-brick town, 

that lies sunning itself on the southern slope of a hill. A 

cycling tourist now and then wheels himself into view, gingerly 

skirting the cobble-stones ; the three young ladies from the rectory, 

with their baskets and red memorandum-books, trudge past in a 

violent hurry, on parish work intent; and occasionally the great 

barouche and pair from Mallionhay rumbles in majestically, with 

handsome Lady Diana Mallion and her pretty daughter, Miss Muriel 

Dasent, come to do as much shopping as the enterprise of the West 
Mallion tradesmen will allow them. 

The Mallions always deal in the place, “like real gentlefolk as 
they are,” the landlord of the Mallion Arms is wont to observe 
approvingly on these occasions. 

And then he goes on to recall the good old times as he remembers 
them before Sir Henry’s accident, when open house was kept at 
Mallionhay, and there was coming and going, and the carriages and 
horses of guests overflowed the Mallionhay stables into those of the 
Mallion Arms, and money changed hands merrily. In those good. 
old times before the dark, dark day when Sir Henry killed King 
Cole, the best horse in his stable, in Farmer Tippinge’s gravel-pit 
alongside Withal Spinney—not to speak of damaging his own head 
to that extent that all the London doctors couldn’t rightly say whether 
they could ever get the sense back into it again. 

Then, perhaps by way of illustration to the story, a glimpse might 
be had of poor Sir Henry himself, lying back in a corner of the 
carriage amongst his cushions, a silk cap pulled low over his brow to 
conceal the cruel scars left by the horse’s trampling hoofs; the dim 
ghost of his old jovial smile crossing his face now and then when his 
wife called his attention to some friendly greeting, or he vaguely 
recognised some familiar object. 

It was a piteous sight. Lady Diana did not care to let him be 
seen too often. 

She would more frequently ride into the town alone, or accompanied 
by her young daughter, a slight, graceful slip of a lass with a sweet, 
wilful, spoilt-child face, and great dusky, inscrutable eyes. “ Nothing 
to her mother,” mine host would opine, his reminiscences forthwith 
Meandering back to the best of all old times when Sir Henry 
married his beautiful wife, an earl’s daughter and the widow of John 
Dasent, the richest man in London—though he, the narrator, was 
given to understand that her money did nobody any particular 
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good, being all tied up tight by the lawyers for Miss Muriel, who 
wouldn’t get it till she came of age the year after next. 

The Mallion Arms stands in the market-place, of course; and at 
its lowest and most retired corner is the dark, small-paned window of 
‘‘Mark Serafton, Watchmaker and Jeweller.” Within, Mr. Mark 
Serafton himself is generally to be found—a sedate, pale and gentle. 
manly young man, concerning whom West Mallion is divided in its 
mind. He has been amongst them for more than a dozen years 
and they have not succeeded yet in analysing and formulating him. 

There is nothing against him that anyone knows. He came with 
the highest recommendations to ‘old Belshaw” as his assistant, 
married ‘‘old Belshaw’s ” daughter, succeeded in the natural course 
of things to “old Belshaw’s” business, and having buried both his 
young wife and her old father, lived on peaceably and prosperously 
in the sight of all men. 

Yet there is a vague, floating idea that Mr. Serafton and West 
Mallion have after all little in common. He has, it is rumoured, 
‘‘ London connections,” wealthy folk of his own, from whom he 
parted in a boyish whim. 

It is certain that he has money at command; and many a prosperous- 
looking agriculturist, driving past on a Tuesday with his smart trap 
and horse, thinks uncomfortably of sundry documents reposing in 
the safe custody of Mr. Serafton’s strong-box. It is also certain that 
the ordinary traffic of the shop would not keep him in board and 
lodging for a day, let alone his stalwart nephew, Robert Belshaw, 
with whom, on the evening when this story begins in earnest, he 
was taking a substantial tea in the parlour behind the shop. 

The master was engaged with a scientific review, the apprentice 
with broiled ham and eggs. The shop door-bell gave a faint tinkle. 
Robert hurried off to attend it, disgustedly, with his mouth full, and 
Mr. Serafton laid down his book and emptied his cup. 

“Two ladies wish to see you, sir,” announced Robert, returning; 
and Mr. Serafton, hastening into the dusky shop, bowed to two 
dusky figures blocking out the light from the doorway, 

‘*We’ve come on private business,” said the foremost. ‘ Can't 
you take us somewhere where we can be quiet?” 

“Certainly, madam. Robert! You may shut up, and then finish 
your tea. Please step this way.” And he ushered the two into 4 
dark little private office looking on the side street. 

He was not unaccustomed to visits of a confidential nature, and 
had, by practice, grown expert in taking his clients’ measure im 
the first few rapid glances. In those three short steps from shop to 
office he noticed the dress, air and gait of the two women; and 
before he had drawn down the window-blind and turned up the gas, 
had made a string of accurate little observations that proved usefil 


later on. 














“ A lady!” was his comment on the one who had not spoken 
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“Holds her head high; veil unnecessarily thick; made the other 
fall back to let her pass first; steps well. The other ?—her maid? 
No. Shoulders square; chest flat; stride too long for her skirts. 
Not a woman at all!” 

He politely handed forward two chairs, and then placed himself 
on the far side of his writing-table. 

. “You are in the habit of advancing money, Mr. Serafton ?” the 
“lady ” began in a low tone. 

He bowed. “I may have done such a thing in a small way,” 
with a gentle, deprecating shrug ; “not in the regular course of my 
business.” 

“We want a large sum—and at once!” broke in the taller figure, 
impatiently, pushing before the other. 

“A large sum! Twenty—thirty—did you want as much as fifty ?” 
asked the jeweller, speaking deliberately with intention, while he 
fixed his keen eyes as if considering on the speaker’s face. ‘ It would, 
of course, depend on circumstances. For instance, on the security 
you had to offer a 

Then he mentally ran on: “ Dark; small-featured for his size; 
round red lips ; left eye-tooth broken off short ; something marked 
about the eyebrows ; seen eyebrows like them before—where was it? 
gipsy hat pulled down well over them.” 

“Fifty!” was the reply, with a scoff. ‘You do business on a 
larger scale than that, as we happen to know, sir. Fifty! Fifty 
hundred would be nearer the mark. Of course we’ve got security : 
good solid stuff, worth double the amount.” 

He was carrying a black leather bag, a fact which Mr. Serafton 
had also duly noted and weighed. “Not his wife, that, else she’d 
have been the one to carry the load.” 

“Look here!” and he brought it down on the table with an osten- 
tatious bang. Mr. Serafton watched him in silence. ‘The bag con- 
tained a number of leather cases and some small articles tied up in 
asilk handkerchief. His client opened the first case, and pushed it 
across to him defiantly. 

The jeweller gazed in speechless wonder. Jewels were the one 
ardent, absorbing, all-devouring passion of the grave young man’s 
life. He gazed on the rubies with wondering, awe-struck admiration ; 
touched them with tender, dexterous fingers; held them to the light ; 
breathed on them; rubbed them, and laid them in their case, still 
gazing in a sort of devotional ecstasy. 

“Now, look at these.” 

Next came a cross of emeralds, flawless beyond all his experience, 
and of a rich, intoxicating depth of colour. Then a set of huge 
cameos, costly in their day, in a rich, ugly, expensive setting. Then 
came out of a shabby, old-fashioned case a girlish string of pearls, 
with a coronet and initials in pearls on the clasp. Followed by a 
miscellaneous collection of valuables. 
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Mr. Serafton turned them over, weighed, handled and valued, 
‘* How much did you want ?” he asked dubiously. 

“ Five thousand.” 

“ Quite impossible,” he replied decidedly. ‘ That is their utmost 
value.” 

Then he proceeded to explain, as the two looked at one another 
disconcerted. 

“T cannot in any case advance you the money from my own 
resources. I know where it is to be got, and am prepared to do 
the best I can to obtain it for you on reasonable terms. But I am 
bound to protect myself from any possible risk. I should not take 
these trinkets, for example, under any circumstances without a clear 
understanding of how you came to offer them to me. I know these 
too well to be mistaken in them ”—and he fingered the emeralds 
lovingly—“ though I have only met them once before. They, and 
all the rest are, I believe, the property of Sir Henry Mallion.” 

The previous speaker, with a low imprecation, brought his fist 
down violently on the table, but was silenced by his companion, 
who, stepping forward with much dignity, lifted her veil, saying: 
*T can satisfy you on that point, I think. I am Lady Diam 
Mallion.” 

Mr. Serafton bowed profoundly. 

“Let me understand exactly what you can do for me. I have 
immediate need of a large sum of money at once and unknown to 
my husband. You are aware of his condition. I have entire 
authority to act for him. When he comes to himself I am convinced 
he will bear me out in the course which I am pursuing. For the 
present I desire to keep the matter secret.” 

“ Anything I can do to oblige your ladyship —— ” 

‘*T want, as you have heard, 45,000.” 

‘T might manage with the aid of friends to raise as much on your 
ladyship’s personal security.” 

“That might involve interviews—lawyers—I might die,” she said 
agitatedly. ‘It would never do. Let me hear what you can do for 
me with these. They are all my own. Nothing of Sir Henry’s—of 
my daughter’s even—amongst them. What are they worth ?” 

“TI could negotiate the sale of these for you,” he replied, putting 
aside the rubies and the emerald cross, “but it is a risk. Selling in 
haste means certain loss.” 

She shook her head. ‘You hear,” she whispered to the other 
‘‘ Do you expect me to do more for you? Take the things yourself 
and make what you can of them.” 

“ And raise a hue and cry at my heels directly? Thank you, nd, 
my lady! I made my conditions pretty distinct, I fancy, and I meai 
to stick to them,” he growled sullenly: Mr. Serafton catching the 
sense of the words by instinct from the fragments of syllables that 
reached him. He waited curiously. 
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“Then there is one more alternative,” spoke Lady Diana at last. 
“You know the Mallion diamonds? ” 

The jeweller’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Know them well, my lady!” 

“If you had those, could you raise me the money I want on them ? 
They are worth more than ten times the sum.” 

“They are; but—excuse me—they are celebrated stones, heir- 
looms, I have been given to understand. It would be difficult to 
pledge them secretly.” 

“There is no need for secrecy. All the world may know that you 
have them in keeping—to be cleaned—reset—whatever pretext you 
like to choose. They ave heirlooms, but Sir Henry has no heir—not 
the most distant cousin living on the Mallion side. In default they 
were settled on me at the time of our marriage. I may be able to 
redeem them before very long—” she caught her companion’s eyes 
fixed greedily on her—‘“ through the generosity of a friend to whom 
I may make my need known,” she went on pointedly. 

With Mr. Serafton’s help, she replaced the valuables in their cases, 
and laid them aside. Then she divested herself of the long cloak 
she wore. Underneath was a short dark jacket, which she unfastened 
and slipped off, and then unpinned her small hat and long veil. Her 
dark close gown, her high-coiled black masses of hair, were all a- 
sparkle with fairy light. Bands of diamonds girdled her waist, her 
neck, her arms ; diamonds blazed in one great starry cluster on her 
breast, shone from a coronet of lesser stars in her hair. From a 
small chamois bag she rained out eardrops, pins for the hair, clasps, 
lockets, stray stars to form pendants or brooches at will. 

The jeweller drew back dazzled at the glittering treasures flashing 
and scintillating in the light of his one poor gas-jet, but the other bent 
forward with a deep ejaculation and a face of sudden savage greed. 

Lady Diana stripped herself of her glistening burden, giving each 
article, one by one, to the jeweller, who examined it reverently, in a 
sort of dumb ecstasy. The Mallion diamonds! He could hardly 
find breath to answer her next words. 

“Then I suppose you can manage the business forme? Come 
over to Mallionhay to-morrow, and tell me what lam todo. Iam 
going to leave them here to-night.” 

Both her hearers started, and Mr. Serafton felt his knees give way 
with him. 

“Why not? They will be safe here. You can give me a receipt, 
of course. And you,” to her companion, “stand over there by 
the door whilst the list is being made out.” 

Mr. Serafton made out his inventory with trembling fingers, anda 
heart beating wildly with rapture. He laid each piece of jewellery 
on a velvet-lined tray as he catalogued it, lady Diana paying less 
heed to his proceedings than if it had been a discarded heap of 
child’s playthings. She stood erect and watchful between the 
diamonds and the form by the door. 
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At the clang of the door of the iron safe she turned. “Is that 
secure ? ” 

“Perfectly. Burglar-and-fire-proof, my lady.” 

“Good! You will keep a watchman in the shop.” 

‘* My nephew Robert shall sleep there.” 

** And a dog who knows his business ?” 

‘“*T think the last man who found his way into the back-yard in an 
irregular manner was quite satisfied of the fact.” 

“Then you'll want everyone of them this week. Double every 
precaution that you have ever imagined, and you will still be in- 
secure. Good-night.” 

Then, bowing graciously to the amazed young tradesman, she 
crushed the receipt unread into her pocket and swept out after her 
companion with undiminished dignity. 

Down the empty little by-lane the two passed like black shadows, 
the man slouching along ahead, Lady Diana following leisurely, 
They passed out of the town into the open country, taking short 
cuts and field-paths till they reached the main road at a cross way, 
where one arm of the finger-post bore “ To Mallionhay,” and the 
other ‘To London.” §_wichvso 

“* There’s your road,” said Lady Diana. Seats 

“Ah, but suppose I won’t take it?” broke out the man fiercely. 
** Suppose I won’t be shipped off to Australia for the next year or so? 
I’ve been doing some thinking on the way, and I’ve about decided 
to stay at home, and spoil your game for you; as I should like to 
spoil your sneering face this minute.” And he turned savagely on 
her, his own face white and evil in the moonlight. 

The disdain on her face deepened a trifle as she answered him 
composedly. 

** No, you will not do that, though I am here alone, and not a 
man within hail. You will not do that, for I am the one person in 
the world to whom you can turn for help.” 

“Fine help! Call it by its right name. Say you are buying me 
off and doing it cheaply.” 

** You will have three thousand pounds paid down. That will be 
more than enough to silence all those whom you have reason to fear. 
Your passage and outfit will be paid for. You will land in Australia 
as a gentleman, and one hundred pounds will be placed in your 
hands on landing. After that you will receive ten pounds weekly as 
long as you abstain from annoying us. Do you at present see your 
way to getting better terms for yourself from anyone else ?” 

‘“* How am I to trust you?” 

‘* Because it is to my interest to keep faith with you. I know 1 
am only keeping off the evil day for a time, and that some day the 
money may give out, and my hold over you will cease. But it is for 
my husband’s sake that I stoop so low as to trade with you 
thus.” 
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He laughed jeeringly. ‘ For Sir Henry’s sake solely, of course! 
We understand each other, madam.” 

Then he drew nearer, his eyes gleaming with an eager light from 
out his disguise. He spoke in his natural voice now. It was 
deep and musical, a pleasing voice to listen to, and its tones were 
full of soft persuasiveness, 

“Why should we be enemies?” he asked gently. “You are 
dealing generously by me ; don’t you suppose I might be minded to 
do the same by you when my turn comes uppermost ? Remember, 
you have only seen the worst of me. Now you have given mea 
chance, and I'll show you I can make the most of it. What’s to 
prevent me being as good a gentleman as another after a year or 
two in society ?” 

“I hope you will—for all our sakes,” she said gravely, knowing at 
the same time how utterly hopeless it was to expect anything like 
reformation from him. 

* A gentleman,” he repeated eagerly. ‘Not a bad one to look 
at either. Why shouldn’t good blood show itself in me as well as 
another? Say that I come home in a couple of years with a new 
name and good introductions. Suppose I am content to let my 
claims on you drop for ever, and ask you to do nothing but keep the 
secret and give me your friendship i 

“Friendship with you !” 

“You'll find it better than my enmity, my lady. If I’m con- 
tent to leave you undisturbed at Mallionhay and take pretty Muriel 
and old Dasent’s money as payment in full of all inconvenient 
demands——” 

Then the scornful composure of her face vanished in flaming wrath. 

“Villain!” she cried. ‘Dare to take my little daughters name 
between your lips again, and I go straight to my husband and take 
the risk of all !—Now go your way.” 

He scowled at her in silence; then obeying her fiery-gesture turned 
and slunk away down the white, moonlit road out of her sight. 

He stopped in the shadow of a tall bit of hedge-row. The road 
behind him was empty, but he raised one hand and shook it savagely 
at the sky over Mallionhay. “You shall pay me back, my lady! 
Pay me in full for every word you have uttered this night. Pay me 
with your diamonds—your girl—Mallionhay! Ah, and when I have 
stripped you of all, the score will be still unsettled.” 

The footfall of some chance wayfarer sounded afar through the 
night’s stillness, and he trudged sullenly on towards his destination. 


II. 
A YEAR or two, more or less, mattered little to West Mallion. A 
stranger returning after such an interval might see little change in 
the sleepy market-place, in the young ladies from the rectory, or the 
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political out-look according to the county paper. Only the dwellers 
themselves were conscious of a subtle stir and brightening of the 
atmosphere, of an exhilarating suggestion in the air that the bad 
times lay behind now and the good times were coming, if not actually 
come. Prices ranged no higher on a market-day than they did 
before, but Mallionhay was open again and entertaining the whole 
country-side right royally. 

Mine host of the Mallion Arms had advanced with the times, and 
entertained the loungers in the bar with an entirely new series of 
reminiscences, beginning with the description, given with much gusto, 
of hew the great foreign doctors had, so to speak, cut Sir Henry’s head 
right open and set the inside to rights as good as ever ; and concluding 
with a detailed account of the grand doings at the christening of the 
splendid young heir that Lady Diana had brought home with her. 

The family were putting up a big stained window in the church as a 
thank-offering, whether for Sir Henry’s head or the baby he couldn't 
rightly say. 

It might be for Miss Muriel’s coming of age, after all. That young 
lady Aad something to be thankful for to be sure. Nigh upon a 
million, he was given to understand, all for her own spending. It’s 
a serious thing to think of. Ah, there she was, a-coming from the 
church sure enough, and her mother, too, and a finer pair you'll see 
nowhere—though for choice give him Lady Diana. ‘‘ Good-day, my 
lady ; good-day, miss.” 

Lady Diana walked her horse a few steps farther, then turned and | 
beckoned to him. She was looking well and handsome, full of light 
and brightness. Muriel drooped a little in her saddle, and looked 
around with wistful, perplexed eyes, as if Care had somehow set her 
mark on the young beauty and heiress whose coming birthnight ball 
was the talk and expectation of three counties. 

“What has become of Mr. Serafton?” asked Lady Diana. “I see 
the shutters closed. Has he left the town for good ?” 

Now, of all people in West Mallion, Lady Diana was best able to 
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give news of the absent jeweller, but she had her own reasons for y 

asking. b 
“Mr, Serafton, my lady, left the town—let me see—more than a 

year ago ; nearly two it must be. His father sent for him, I am given 

to understand. <A great diamond merchant, I think—I don’t quite P 

remember the name of the firm; perhaps your ladyship might have st 

known it. They do say that he has made his son a partner; but 

we've all lost sight of him here.” tl 
They rode silently homewards, side by side, in the green summer | 

twilight of the leafy lanes. h 
** Shall you go to London to-morrow?” Muriel inquired at last. hi 
“To London? No, child. The diamonds are at Southbeach. bi 

They are in Mr. Serafton’s charge, and he is at the Southbeach place al 


of business. Yes, I must go there to-morrow and make some arrange we 
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ment about the diamonds for that night at least. You heard what 
your father said to-day. I did not think he could have been so 
agitated about anything.” 

‘** Poor mother,” and Muriel leant from her saddle to stroke her 
hand. ‘He did not mean to be angry with you. You know the 
doctors said he might have queer fancies and irritate himself about 
trifle. He has approved of everything else you have done during 
his illness.” 

“‘T must set his mind at rest about those wretched diamonds at all 
risks,” 

** Of course you can,” interrupted Muriel cheerily. ‘‘ Why, by the 
evening you want them I shall have been able to draw you a cheque 
for Mr. Serafton’s whole claim. I mean to do what I choose with: 
my money, unquestioned and independently, I can tell you, mother 
dear.” 

“Oh, darling,” sighed Lady Diana, “if you knew the relief it has 
been to tell you my troubles. If Sir Henry had but recovered as 
completely as we hoped he would, there would have been no further 
need for these odious deceptions.” 

‘Perhaps there never was the need,” Muriel said in a low voice. 
** Perhaps if you had trusted me with the whole of your secret-—the 
purpose for which you wanted the money.” 

* Muriel! my child, what do you mean?” 

The groom here rode forward to open the park gate, and they were 
perforce silent. Under the portico of the house they could see Sir 
Henry waiting to receive them with jovial, loud-voiced greeting, In 
the hall a footman delivered a request from the nurse that “ my lady 
would come into the nursery before the young gentleman was settled 
to sleep.” It seemed hours before she could seek the privacy of her 
own dressing-room, where she found Muriel standing by the window 
in deep thought, still in her habit, nervously twisting the lash of her 
riding-whip. 

** Mother !” she cried, as Lady Diana entered, ‘‘Oh, mother! If 
you had but told me!” There was reproach mingled with sorrow in 
her voice. 

“Told you? What have you heard, child?” 

“Everything! It has weighed like a stone here,” and she 
pressed her hands on her heart impetuously. “To think of your 
stooping to deceit and bribery. Oh, mother——” 

“But, darling, what was I todo? Think of Sir Henry,” cried 
the mother wildly. ‘ How was I to deal with the man?” 

“Trust him! Trust his noble nature, his sense of family feeling, 
his honour, his affection for the father who renounced him. Yes, 
he took your money. You left him no other resource. He took 
but what was rightly his own, what we had been keeping him from 
all these years. He bore with your disdain in silence; his hands 
were tied. But when the time comes that he may safely come 
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forward and claim his own, ¢/ez you shall see how little your bribe 
was needed to buy his forbearance towards his father ! ” 

Lady Diana stood like a stone statue, her dilated eyes fixed on 
the excited girl, her lips growing whiter and whiter with terror. 

“Child! Muriel! Am I mad? Who is this that you are 
speaking of to me? Where have you met him? How has he dared 
to approach you ?” 

““At Florence,” the girl said more steadily. ‘‘ While you were 
absorbed in nursing Sir Henry after the operation. He only came 
to me for news. He could not bear the suspense longer. What 
else could he have done? You had forbidden him to address you or 
his father. I used to meet him every evening; that is”—for Lady 
Diana started and shuddered—‘“I used just to speak a few words 
from the balcony and he would go away satisfied. He never wrote 
to me till baby was born. I could not meet him then. I was too 
much with you. I—I could not blame his wanting to let me know 
how he felt towards this brother who was to supplant him——” 

“Hush, hush!” Lady Diana screamed. “I cannot bear this. 
Oh, Muriel, Muriel! Promise me to wait before you judge me. 
Promise you will write to him no more, nor see him, nor let him 
come near you till Sir Henry knows all. It is a little thing to ask 
you. Promise, if you love me!” 

**T will obey if you order me,” answered Muriel in the coldest 
tone her mother had ever heard pass her lips. ‘ If you insist that 
he shall be left a while longer outcast and disowned, I cannot 
prevent it. But I cannot promise to think you are doing right, 
mother. I am on his side from henceforth remember, mother.” 
“God help me!” sighed Lady Diana. 


Mark Serafton’s establishment on the Southbeach Esplanade is 
a solid, respectable pile, like a bank or public office. There is no 
vulgar expanse of plate-glass with a catchpenny show of glittering 
gew-gaws behind it. Within was precious store of gems and gold as 
all the world might see, but only to a favoured few, connoisseurs of 
name, personal friends of Mr. Serafton’s own, or visitors bearing a 
written order from Lady Diana Mallion, would the innermost shrine 
be opened, and the glory of the whole be revealed. 

A certain unimportant-looking door at the far end of the shop 


would be opened by a key that never left Mr. Serafton’s possession | 
except for a few rare intervals, when it was trusted to the care of © 
his devoted nephew, Robert. The door opened on a second, and ; 


that on a small, windowless chamber, a separate building, burglar 
and fire-proof, in the centre of which, under a case of strong plate- 
glass, lay dazzling in the rays of the electric light a priceless mass of 
treasure, the crown and centre of which were the Mallion 
diamonds. 

It was understood that they had been entrusted to him to be reset, 
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and some missing stones replaced, and that the search for the match 
had occupied the trade for months, 

There Lady Diana found them. Mr. Serafton conducted her with 
a slow step and a sad to the strong room, explaining the precautions 
he had taken for their defence in a voice filled with the pain of part- 
ing. They had wound themselves very closely round his heart. 

“TI will bring them to you myself on the morning of the twenty- 
third,” he said with the calm of a supreme resignation. 

“IT suppose you could not let me have them any sooner?” she 
asked. ‘Sir Henry is possessed by such extraordinary fancies about 
them. It is a lingering trace of his illness, and we must do our 
best to quiet his mind. He is angry and suspicious about my trusting 
them to you.” 

Mr. Serafton had hardly spirit left to feel indignant at the sugges- 
‘ tion. He explained in a dull, indifferent manner that at present the 
security of the diamonds was absolute. The room had been designed 
by a celebrated engineer. Only a party of skilled masons with time 
and appliances could break through from outside or below. The 
lock of the iron door was a special patent opened by only one key 
in the world, and that key never out of Mr. Serafton’s or Robert’s 
possession. Then the case and stand on which it stood were practi- 
cally impregnable. 

To cut through the plate-glass or to tamper with the stand would 
be to set an alarm to work at Mr. Serafton’s private residence and 
another at the nearest police station. He went on to tell of the 
well-armed watchman, but Lady Diana interrupted him wearily. 

“Thank you; I know I am foolish, but I feel as if nothing that 
you can say will reassure me. I dread the two days to come 
unspeakably. I am treading blindfold amongst pitfalls. Perhaps 
the loss of my diamonds may not prove the deepest.” 

She checked herself abruptly with a nervous glance at Muriel. But 
Muriel turned unresponsively away and walked back through the 
shop, where Robert, who had by this time formed himself into a 
very elegant copy of his uncle, watched her admiringly from behind 
the counter. 

Mr. Serafton shook his head ominously as he returned from accom- 
panying Lady Diana to the cab that took the two ladies back to the 
station. ‘ Not the woman she was,” he sighed to Robert in a con- 
fidential moment later on when the shop was cleared. ‘“ Did you 
notice a gentleman on the opposite side of the road who took off his 
hat as the cab drove off? Do you happen to know who it was?” 

‘A Captain Trevor, staying at the Imperial,” Robert responded, 
colouring slightly. ‘Yes, I know him a little and he knows them. 
He spoke to Miss Dasent; he is a relation, I fancy ; I know he signs 
himself ‘ Mallion Trevor.’ ” 

“You know a good deal about him, Bob. Yes, he dd remind me 
of Sir Henry. The same queer-shaped eyebrows.” Mr. Serafton 
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gave what would have been a jump in one less dignified, and rubbed 
his head suddenly. He had met with a pair of similar eyebrows 
once before, he recollected. “I’m going out, Robert. I shall be in 
to dinner at eight. If not, don’t wait for me.” 

Robert was accustomed to his uncle’s ways, and was not much 
surprised when he began, pouring out his first glass of after-dinner 
claret, as if the conversation had never been interrupted. 

**So Captain Mallion Trevor, late Scinde Light Horse, was here 
last spring for some time—help yourself, Bob—while I was in 
Amsterdam. Made a pot of money on the Southbeach Spring 
Meeting, and stayed on here, spending it like a gentleman. Perhaps 
you can oblige me with some further details, Robert.” 

Bob’s conscience was clear, but he flushed up to the eyes with 
embarrassment. He was still boy enough to blush, despite his high 
collar and waxed moustache. 

“Yes, I met him then; but he’s no friend of mine, as you seem 
to think. I used to go to the billiard-room of the Imperial in those 
days— it was before you objected, you know—and we played a good 
deal at one time. He wou/d go on playing, though I was too strong 
for him. He came in and out to see me at my rooms once or 
twice “ 

‘* And asked to see the diamonds?” suggested Mr. Serafton. 

‘The diamonds? No, I don’t remember that he ever did. We 
may have talked about them—that was natural———” and here Bob 
broke off awkwardly enough; but his uncle was waiting for him to 
continue, and he dared not stop half-way. 

“We talked about them in connection with the Mallions, you 
know. You see how it was”—Bob went on more fluently—‘ when 
he turned up again last month, and suggested a game, I was obliged 
to say I wasn’t going to play any more. I’d givenit up. Then 
he asked me into his room, just for a quiet cigar, and—I think 
we both took more than was good for us; for he went on by the 
hour raving about his beautiful cousin, Muriel—Miss Dasent, that 
is—and showed me her photograph and her letters in his pocket- 
book, and said Lady Diana was on his side, but Sir Henry objected 
to their engagement, and a lot more. I was awfully interested, but 
rather confused myself, and don’t recollect much about the rest of 
the conversation; so, when he asked me next morning to say no 
more about it, and forget what he had told me as soon as I could— 
why, so I did.” 

“ And was that the very last of him?” Mr. Serafton’s face was 
still anxious. ‘Has he never been about this place since ?” 

“Once,” Bob admitted. “He came in awfully agitated, and said 
the Mallions were just behind him, and begged me to let him wait 
somewhere where he could see them without being seen, and so I 
took him into your private office—only for a few minutes,” pleaded 
Bob, in deprecation of the sudden wrath in his uncle’s face; “ not 
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five at most ; just till the ladies came in, and we saw it was not 
the Mallions. Then he went off at once, and never came near the 
place again till to-day.” 

“You saw Miss Dasent speak to him?” 

“No, I didn’t ; he spoke to her—something about a promise and 
two days more. She is coming of age directly, I know.” 

“Two days more—just what Lady Diana said. I wish they were 
over, with all my heart, Robert,” sighed Mr. Serafton heavily. 

Robert looked sympathetic. ‘‘ Don’t worry about Mallion Trevor, 
uncle. He went up to town by the next train. I saw him go. 
You're getting low, uncle. You'll be twice the man, once you are rid 
of those diamonds.” 


The gloom of Lady Diana’s forebodings had proved infectious. 
Mr. Serafton spent a restless evening, followed by a broken, feverish 
night. Before going to bed he tried to compose himself by a visit 
to the shop to convince himself anew of its absolute security. 

He found all as it ought to be: big Solomon Daly, the watchman, 
fresh as a daisy and sober as a judge, at his post, revolver in belt, 
truncheon in hand, and alarum in working order. 

Returning up the street the first big drops of a thunder-shower 
spotted the pavement in front of him, and a low, distant rumble came 
up on the rising wind. He was scarcely within shelter before the 
storm burst over Southbeach with a crash that shook the town. 

It was a night of wreck and disaster long to be remembered there. 
Solomon Daly, an ex-fisherman, accustomed to all sorts of weather, 
felt that he would rather have met it in the open, and paced his 
limited beat uneasily. He couldn’t bring himself to-night to settle 
down to a read of the daily paper, which Robert, like a good-natured 
young fellow as he was, used to leave in a certain corner for his 
benefit. He would pocket the paper for home perusal. 

Ah, what was that? Something he hadn’t noticed when first he 
came in. ‘Now that is like Mr. Robert, that is!” Pipes were a 
strictly forbidden luxury, but a cigar—a Havanah, like the one he 
was now rolling between his hands and smelling approvingly—a 
mighty mellow-tinted weed, just such a one as he had seen in the 
lips of Mr. Robert or his swell friends scores of times—and on a 
night like this. 

He lighted up without more ado, and gave himself over to the 
enjoyment of the moment, never troubling himself to inquire if it 
was or was not a breach of discipline. It wasa fine, full-flavoured weed, 
rather strong he thought at first, as he waved the smoke away from 
his eyes with a somewhat tremulous hand—seemed to get into his 
head as his own pipe never did. He took it from his lips and con- 
templated it stupidly for a minute consideringly, then replaced it and 
drew feebly at it again. He fancied he heard a noise behind him 
and tried to rise, but dropped back again heavily. He was getting 
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confused with the noise of the thunder, which just then broke into a 
loud crash, directly over the roof it seemed. 

There had been another noise drowned in the tumult above, a 
familiar, homely sound—the creak of a door, and that door Mr. 
Serafton’s private office. It swung lightly ajar, and through the aper- 
ture a pair of keen, dark eyes watched Mr. Solomon Daly’s further 
proceedings with affectionate concern. 

The eyes belonged to a slim, dark young fellow, whom Robert 
might have recognised as Captain Mallion Trevor, and a very striking 
appearance Captain Trevor presented. Clad in dark trousers and 
dark silk shirt, his waistcoat replaced by a broad belt, and his feet 
shod with noiseless felt, he seemed to take up less room than a 
shadow, and move as noiselessly as a cat as he slid a few paces from 
his cover to get a better view of the watchman’s face. 

Solomon’s head was beginning to nod unsteadily forward and his 
eyes to blink, and Captain Trevor smiled approval. The narcotic was 
working, and there would be no occasion to employ a certain slight, 
broad-bladed, ugly-looking weapon which he held in his hand. He 
retreated again to Mr. Serafton’s arm-chair. He was in no hurry. 
He had deliberately devoted three quarters of a year to waiting for 
the chance five minutes which had left Robert and the keys at his 
mercy, and three months more for the right moment for using them. 

Aha! the cigar had slipped from between Solomon’s lips and 
caught on the front of his coat. He made no effort to remove it, 
but sat smiling idiotically at it from time to time. Captain Trevor 
resumed his seat. The night was still young and he was well within 
the time ‘he had allowed himself before beginning his work. 

He had not long to wait before Solomon had slidden sideways 
down in his chair and was slumbering heavily, with a smile of perfect 
beatitude hovering on his lips. Captain Trevor then gently rose 
from his seat, and turned to the attack on Mr. Serafton’s strong- 
hold. 

He held his breath with intensest anxiety for one moment while he 
fitted the tiny key in the lock; it turned, the door gave and the 
strong white light within seemed to flash forth and smite him like a 
sword, 

He was alone with the diamonds. Under the strong radiance the 
gems shone bravely, and his greedy eyes gloated on them as he 
prowled round the case seeking a point of entrance. 

He must attack the strong plate-glass, in itself a formidable ob- 
stacle, but he was provided with glazier’s tools of the best. He had 
been preparing himself for the work for long and set about it with 
a practised hand. 

The glass yielded at last, a gentle pressure and the fragment fell 
with a soft crash inwards on to the velvet cushion. He had cut it 
out low down, close to the band of ornamental ironwork at the base. 
A small opening, but enough to afford a passage to his bare arm. 
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His heart stood still with excitement for one moment, the next he 
had stripped up his sleeve to the shoulder. ‘Now, my Lady Diana, 
I have you! Your daughter, Mallionhay, and the diamonds !” 


III, 


MuRIEL Dasent lay sleeping in the early sunshine of her birthday 
morning. Beside the bed knelt Lady Diana studying the fair, childish 
face with eyes of such piteous appeal, that though she spoke no word 
the sleeper seemed to feel their troubling influence, and turning 
restlessly round sighed softly and raised the white lids of her drowsy 
blue eyes. Her mother’s heart throbbed at the first sweet look of 
love and trust that dawned in them, and then sank cold and heavy 
as the smile grew fixed and conventional and a shroud of reserve 
drew over the frank young face. 

‘Many happy returns of the day, darling.” She tried to speak 
brightly but her voice was unsteady, and she met Muriel’s kiss with 
a sob. 

“ Muriel! I have come to plead with you. I can no longer appeal 
to your love or your faith in me. You have been silently judging 
me in your own mind, and have called me unrighteous ——” 

‘No, mother,” the girl protested. ‘You have never done any- 
thing but what you thought best and most expedient, but ——” 

“ But, I have stood between father and son, and usurped the 
heir’s place for'‘my own child? That is what you would say? I have 
held my hand under pretext of sparing my husband? That is his 
story, is it not? What does he call himself ?” 

‘“‘ Trevor,” answered Muriel in a low voice. ‘His mother’s name.” 

‘“ Untrue like all the rest. Now hear my side. Let me tell you 
who and what he is. My husband’s son, truly, and by his first wife, 
and she, a creature so lost that her unhappy boy-husband would 
not publish his disgrace by trying to obtain a divorce. He parted 
from her within a month of the marriage, paying her well to keep the 
ghastly family secret. She was a vicious, ignorant woman, and as 
glad to return to her freedom as he was. So she went her way and 
he went his, and when she died he thought himself safe for ever. 
Now listen, Muriel. The first that Sir Henry knew of the birth of 
a child was twenty years later, when there appeared in every leading 
newspaper an advertisement for the marriage certificate of Henry 
Mallion and Elizabeth Hiley.” 

*‘ And he took no notice—nor you ?” asked Muriel. 

Lady Diana smiled bitterly. ‘‘ My child, we were on our honey- 
moon. It was sheer chance that brought an old English newspaper 
before us many months after. By that time my husband had told 
me everything. We set the lawyers anc the police to work to find 
out the advertiser, and waited through the gaieties of our home- 
coming for the news they might bring us. Then we heard the 
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worst, that Sir Henry had a living son, and that he was seeking his 
rights.” 

Muriel’s white brow was knitted attentively, but she gave no sign. 

‘We found him—the eldest son—the heir of Mallionhay, in 
prison awaiting his trial for robbery. 

Muriel started and shivered, then hid her scared young face in 
her hands. Lady Diana pursued her advantage. 

‘Shall I tell you his story at length? No, perhaps it is too 
hideous. A childhood spent in the companionship of the outcasts 
of the earth ; five years at a reformatory ; then a sudden change to 
a life of unwholesome ease and indulgence. A foolish, philanthropic 
old lady took a fancy to the boy’s handsome face, and befriended 
him, or intended to do so. What she did was to take him into her 
house as a protégé, and he was sharp enough to play his part to 
perfection. She became completely infatuated with him, gave him 
some sort of education, and furnished him with money, which he 
secretly spent in all manner of low pleasures in company with some 
of his old comrades who had found him out. It was she who tried 
to trace out his parentage, guided by some old letters his mother had 
left. Nothing might ever have come of them but for our inquiries. 
He wearied of his life with his protectress, and, not content with 
robbing her as he had done for years unsuspected, he decamped with 
all her valuables. The shock was too much for the old lady and 
she died.” 

Muriel moaned, her face still hidden. 

‘“‘He was taken, tried, and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. 
Within six months after he had made his escape, learned by some 
means of our inquiries about him, and made his way here to see 
what terms he could extort. It was a daring move, and it answered. 
What could Ido? His father was lying injured and helpless ; it all 
rested with me. He had an ingenious plan for securing his safety, 
but it required money, and I gave it ungrudgingly. The police are 
convinced that Morris Hiley is dead and buried—mortally wounded 
in the act of escaping. He has cut himself completely adrift from his 
old self, and is safe even if I wished to betray him now. Now the 
matter must rest with Sir Henry. I have begged him to come 
forward, but he keeps silence—a silence full of menace for me, I 
feel. Muriel, speak. Say you will help me, you will stand by me!” 
pleaded the mother. It was a cry for aid and comfort, but Muriel 
gave neither. 

*¢T cannot tell—I cannot think yet. I must hear him first.” 

Then the maid knocked at the door, and entering, brought to the 
bedside a large tray heaped with letters, parcels, telegrams of congra- 
tulation to the Ddeautiful young heiress, bouquets and cards, and 
smilingly added her own good wishes. Muriel constrained herself to 
answer graciously, and mechanically opened envelope after envelope, 
hardly marking the contents. ‘For you, mother,” she said, taking 
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up a telegram and placing it in Lady Diana’s listless hand. The next 
minute, with a startled cry, Lady Diana sank beside her. 

‘From “Mr. Serafton. He wants me to come at once; what can 
it mean?” 

‘The diamonds!” cried Muriel, springing up. ‘We must go, 
mother. Don’t faint—there’s time. Go!” to the maid. ‘“ Order 
the carriage at once, and come back and dress me as fast as you can. 
Mother, there’s time. We shall be back before anyone misses us. 
I'll stand by you in ¢hzs, come what may.” 

The girl’s senses seemed to have returned with this second shock. 
She flung her arms round her mother and kissed her with sudden 
violence. It brought the blood back to Lady Diana’s wan cheek and 
the warmth to her heart, and with the shadow of her old high 
courage she turned to face this unknown, last, and worst calamity. 


The shutters of Mark Serafton’s establishment were closed, and 
Lady Diana and her daughter found a policeman guarding the 
entrance. Mr. Serafton, wan and hollow-eyed in the half light, came 
forward to receive them. 

“‘ Your ladyship—this is most kind and condescending—I felt I 
must lose no time in informing you ” he stammered. The 
man seemed ready to drop to the earth; some cruel shock had 
blanched his lips and shattered the usual grave composure of his 
bearing. “A most terrible thing has happened. I was myself the 
first to discover it.” 

‘Don’t waste words—I can guess the worst.” Lady Diana’s voice 
was steady, but sounded in her own ears hard and unnatural. She 
found herself wondering at her own calmness. “ Tell me how it 
happened.” 

“‘ You shall see for yourself. I have been advised to leave every- 
thing exactly as I found it when I came down earlier than usual this 
morning.” 

Lady Diana looked round her. The shop was still closed, as it has 
been said. The glass cases were empty of their contents. In a chair 
in one corner reposed the helpless figure of Solomon Daly, with whom 
two gentlemen seemed to be busy endeavouring to administer some- 
thing in a glass much against their patient’s will, a policeman looking 
stolidly on. The whole police force of Southbeach seemed to be 
concentrated at that point, for the superintendent was walking about, 
note-book in hand, and two armed officers stood on guard at the 
open door of the strong room. 

“Let me go and see for myself,” said Lady Diana, in a sort of 
desperation, impatient to realise the extent of the disaster; but the 
jeweller interposed. 

“May I beg your ladyship?—the sight is too painful,” and 


he endeavoured to stay her entrance to his violated strong- 
hold, 
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“Let me pass! Come, Muriel!” and she drew her daughter 
forward. : , 

The stronger light within seemed to dazzle and blind her. The © 
shining crystal case swam before her, its contents. glittering like the 
sparkles on a sunlit sea. She clasped her hands over her ‘eyes, to 
steady them for a second, and then withdrew them. There, full 
before her, sparkling and intact, lay the Mallion diamonds ! 

She staggered back in the revulsion of feeling. Struggling for 
speech, she clutched Mr. Serafton’s arm, mutely pointing forward. 
“‘Safe? They are safe! Then what did you mean?” 

But Muriel rushed forward with a low cry. 

There, at the foot of the case, just as he had fallen, just as they 
had found him, stark and stiff, that morning, his tools—the mute 
witnesses to his guilty purpose—strewed around him, the murderous 
steel in his belt, his eyes seeming to watch them with a fixed and 
glassy gleam through the half-closed lids, but dead, lay her enemy, 
her husband’s son, the heir of Mallion. 

Mr. Serafton was explaining and lamenting unheeded. ‘I recog- 
nised him, your ladyship. I was almost positive. I made sure he 
had left the place that evening, or I should have taken extra precau- 
tions. And then, his connection with the family—his acquaintance 
with Miss Dasent—I really didn’t know what to think.” 

** How did it happen?” she asked, under her breath. 

Mr. Serafton pointed, with a shaky hand, to the light above. 
** That killed him. The naked wires run just within the glass. He 
must have touched them with his arm in trying to reach the dia- 
monds. Inno other way is there the slightest danger. The death 
must have been painless and instantaneous.” 

She heard no more. She was but a woman, erring and weak, as 
we mortals are. Her foe—the curse of her life—lay dead at her 
feet. Later on, when she came to think of it, she would forgive him 
all the suffering he had caused her, fully and freely. Now, in the 
sudden release from suffering, she could only clasp her hands before 
her face, and from the depths of her soul give thanks to Heaven for 
this signal and unexpected salvation. 





The rest of the story is to be found in the county paper. 

It contains the inquest and police investigation, ending in nothing ; 
a paragraph on the dangers of electric lighting; and an account of 
the coming-of-age ball at Mallionhay, and the splendid appearance of 
Lady Diana in the Mallion diamonds. 
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